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as Reagan sets forth on a second term 
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a falling pound. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





E ven as TIME reported the swirl of \ 
Inaugural events and personnel 
changes that marked the start of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s second term, our Wash- 
ington bureau was completing changes 
in its Reagan-watching team. Wash- 
ington Contributing Editor Hugh Sidey 
(who last week conducted his 16th in- 
terview with the President) and Senior 
White House Correspondent Laurence 
Barrett have been joined by two fresh 
correspondents on the East and West 
Wing beats: Barrett Seaman, who has 
reported from the State Department for 
the past year, and Alessandra Stanley, 
most recently a Nation section writer. 
Stanley likens the initiation to “try- 
ing to jump onto a spinning merry-go- 
round: you close your eyes and leap.” Leaping into the Inaugural 
preparations, she discovered that “finding out which orchestras 
will play at which balls is almost as tricky as finding out which 
staff members will follow James Baker to the Treasury.” Stanley 
also learned that even the most picayune details of pomp get top- 
level attention. “At one planning meeting,” she reports, “I over- 
heard the chief of Inaugural operations tell White House Adviser 
Michael Deaver how multicolored confetti could be made to 
stick to a ballroom floor: spread the floor with Coca-Cola.” 
Seaman’s assignment for this week’s cover stories was to put 
together a picture of what the Reagan second term will look 





Stanley and Seaman on their new beat 


like. He found the task refreshing, 
even fun. “At the State Department,” 
he says, “one gets carefully crafted ex- 
changes with sources who are focused 
on substance and reluctant to talk per- 
sonalities. At the White House, sources 
are quite prepared to engage in discus- 
sions about the people around them. 
After all, they are politicians.” 

Accompanying our stories on the 
new term is an eight-page photo gal- 
lery of President Reagan and 14 mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and White House 
staff. The exceptional black-and-white 
portraits were selected from nearly 300 
shots of members of Washington’s var- 
ious elites that appear in a new book, 
People and Power, by Michael Evans, 
the President’s personal photographer for the past four years. 
TIME runs these black-and-white pictures, ironically, just as it 
transforms itself into virtually an all-color magazine. There will, 
of course, always be exceptions to the rule, either because of col- 
or unavailability or the artistic or news appeal of black and 
white. In this case, in fact, four-color reproduction has been 
used to enhance Evans’ blacks and grays, producing a gallery 
that is rich in tone as well as character. 
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overhead bins, a state-of-the- 


art new audio/visual system, 
a gracious new international 
meal service, and much more. 

It’s Pan Ams exciting new 
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The Game 


For everyone who en- 
joys an exciting, fast-paced 
question/answer game, 
TIME presents The Game. 

It's challenging. It’s fun. 
And it’s certainly not trivial. 
Because the questions 
included were drawn from 
sixty years of history covered 
in the pages of TIME. 

Here are over 8,000 
questions based on the great 
events, personalities, and 
movements of our century— 
all packed into a fast-moving, 
entertaining board game. 

And the whole family 
can enjoy The Game, be- 
cause it includes a special set 
of questions for children. 
The Game is available now 
at fine stores that cater 
to inquiring minds. Or order 
yours today. Call toll-free 
800-828-6211 (In New York, 
800-462-6432). 
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Man of the Year 


To the Editors: 

Bravo, Peter Ueberroth [MAN OF THE 
YEAR, Jan. 7]! You proved to skeptics that 
one man can make a difference. 

Eberhard L. Bulach 
West St. Paul, Minn. 


Three cheers for Ueberroth, the man 

who believed in America! 
| Steven Emerson 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Your choice is ridiculous. There is 
only one possible Man of the Year, and 
that is the grinning skeleton of Death tow- 
ering over Africa. 

Frank J. Schraut 








At first I gasped with incredulity at 
your selection. Then I realized that Amer- 
ica’s self-absorption, superficiality and in- 
satiable material appetite have indeed 
been the forces that most “significantly in- 


American businessman is a fitting symbol 

of what moves and shakes the world. 
Margaret Bach Lynch 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 





Your article “Feeling Proud Again” 
expressed why I and many others wish to 
be naturalized citizens. 

Carlos E. Diaz 
Miami 


There is something nourishing in your 
choice. Ueberroth is a man strong enough 
to say no to President Reagan when he 
wanted to meet with the U.S. athletes and 
charitable enough to volunteer five years 
to the Olympics. 

Lois Risch 
Exeland, Wis. 


Being a great organizer of athletes, 
food and fans does not make a Man of the 
Year. 

Lynne Rasmussen 
Key West, Fla. 








Anoka, Minn. | 


_ Letters 





| cial interest group. Thatcher’s approach 
fluenced the events of the past year.” An | 





There is a common thread in TIME’s 
selection of Ueberroth and the other seven 
who succeeded: individual responsibility. 
They dared to decide, to commit, to act. 

Esther E. Johnson 
Bozeman, Mont. 


The face that dominated the news is 
not that of a single person but the 
hopeless and fearful faces, whether in 
Bhopal, Ethiopia or Mexico City, of 
those who have been let down by modern 
technology. 

Myer Dimentberg 
Montreal 


Instead of choosing a human with a 
heart of gold, you selected someone with a | 
pocket of gold. 

Merrick Shor | 
Chicago 


Ueberroth recharged the U.S. with 
spirit and pride, which the recession, un- 
employment and gas shortages had buried 
in mud. 

Amy Gibbons-Neff 
Chestertown, Md. 


For the first time, a woman is selected 
torun ona national ticket, another runs an 
Olympic marathon. The woman Prime | 
Minister in India is assassinated, and the 
one in England is the target of unsuccessful 
terrorists. Considering these events, I had 
hoped for a thoughtful cover on women. 

Barbara M. Grimaldi 
Clifton, N.J. 


In writing about Geraldine Ferraro as 
one example of those who made history in 
1984, you refer to Britain’s Margaret 
Thatcher as gender neutral because she 
does not speak for the hopes and concerns 
of women. Ferraro, on the other hand, | 
made women appear as just another spe- 


to political realities is much more effec- 
tive than Ferraro’s. 

Harold E. Morgan 

Houston, Texas 


It astounds me that you failed to select 
Deng Xiao-ping as Man of the Year. 
Deng made a daring change in China's di- 
rection and brought the country back into 
the family of nations, positioning it as a 
vital counterweight to the U.S.S.R. 

Arthur P. Miller Jr. 

Wayne, Pa. 

Deng was TIME’s Man of the Year for 1978 

and did indeed receive serious consider- 
ation this year. 





My choice for Man of the Year is the 
terrorist. He has occupied us the most. 

James T. Risko 

Warren, Mich. 


In a world of daily defeats, thanks for 


taking us back to our summer's pride . 


Thomas W. Hoyt 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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Gandhi Wins r 


Among politicians and world leaders, 
Rajiv Gandhi (WORLD, Jan. 7) is a rare 


phenomenon. He is an amateur. True Biyoat the 


blue. Considering how the old pros oper- 
ate, Gandhi is a blessing 
Larry Foley |  Qlory and the 
Townsville, Australia e ° 
gossip, behind 
It is time we acknowledged India’s de- . 
mocracy for what it is: a family business of the headlines 


Nehrus and Gandhis 


Ajit Arora 
New York City -»» WaS aman 
whose private 
Learning from Bhopal 
Your story about the safety hazards at moments ana 


the world’s chemical plants [ENVIRON- 
MENT, Dec. 17] is excessively alarmist Pp bli A 
Having been responsible for pollution UOUC OUTS 
control in the world’s first department of A ), 7 
environment, set up in Britain in 1970, I é more 
recognize the dangers of uncontrolled dis- 


posal of toxic wastes. But as Indira Gan- impact than 
dhi once told me, the worst pollution is 
was ever before 





poverty; pesticides, medicines and the 
multiple derivatives of the oil industry are 
indispensable if mankind is to escape hun- 
ger and disease. Can we produce these 
products safely? The lesson of Bhopal is 
that both industry and governments have 
got to do better, but the answer to the 
question is “Yes, we can, and we must.” 
Eldon Griffiths 
Member of Parliament 
London 


Custer’s Other Stand 


Your list of ten best for °84 [BOOKS, 
Jan. 7] includes Son of the Morning Star: 
Custer and the Little Bighorn. In your 
blurb, you charge Custer with the federal 
disaster at Bull Run. Custer was there, but 
he was not responsible for the defeat of the 
Union Army. In fact, history suggests that 
Custer acquitted himself rather well at 
Bull Run 





Paul J. Smith Jr. 
Dallas 


Protecting Baby Fae 
Charles Krauthammer [EssAy, Dec. 
3] takes the case of Baby Fae to be experi- 


mentation on one baby for remotely pos- you knew 


| sible benefit to other babies. He correctly | him... 
puts me on one side of that “great re- ‘ 
search debate.” To give surrogate consent think 
| to nonbeneficial research on one’s chil- again. 


dren violates the nature of parenting and 
our duty to protect our children from ad- 
ditional risk of any harm. However, the 
contrast Krauthammer draws between — 
me and Dr. Jonas Salk’s use of his chil- » 
dren in proving the safety of his polio vac- 


cine is quite misleading. Starring BRAD D : 
When rightly consenting to beneficial WORLD PREMIERE OF A SPECIAL MINI- 


| research with children, no distinction 
should be made between maladies beneath 
their skin and external danger from epi- 


demics. To consent as Salk did was be- es . ‘ 
lieved, on balance, to be protective. Just so, Check local listings for time and channel in your area. 
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Letters 








parents rightly consent to hazardous oper- 
ations that may be the only way to save or 
improve the health of their children. Par- 
ents may even goso faras toenter their chil- 
dren in Little League baseball, if they be- 
lieve this to be of benefit to them. If harm 
comes by mistake from any of these judg- 
ments, we morally do no wrong. The wrong 
is in any knowing and deliberate suspen- 
sion of parental protection. We should not 
do this evil that good may come, as St. Paul 
wrote. Ifever I said that people who believe 
otherwise should go ahead and “sin brave- 
ly,” that was heavily laden irony. 
Paul Ramsey 
Center of Theological Inquiry 
Princeton, N.J. 


Loving Latin 


I laud your article on the renaissance 
of interest in Latin [EDUCATION, Dec. 
24]. As the wise poet Ovid wrote, “Rident 
stolidi verba Latina” (Fools laugh at the 


| Latin language). 


Augustus J. Bock 
Sierra Vista, Ariz. 


Having been taunted by friends and 


| family for choosing a dead language as a 


major, I am glad people are beginning to 

see the practicality and beauty of Latin 
and the Roman culture. 

Ana Maria Wagner 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


When one realizes just how much of 
our language, literature, customs and gov- 
ernment is based on the societies of an- 
cient Rome and Greece, it is no surprise 
that students are returning to the classics. 

Fred Cornman 
Jensen Beach, Fla. 


The study of Latin is best reserved for 
romantics, candidates for cloisters and 
yuppies craving another trivial pursuit. 
Today’s curriculum designers would do 
best to prepare students to develop their 
mental discipline with computer lan- 
guages, not dead languages. 

Joseph J. Jiran 
North Plainfield, N.J. 


Eliot’s Ego 

TIME reports that Peter Ackroyd’s bi- 
ography of T.S. Eliot [BOOKsS, Dec. 3] in- 
sists that while he “was horrified by the 
prospect of invasions of his privacy, he 
also longed for ... popular acclaim.” I 
must demur. Of all the authors I have 
known, Eliot was least guilty of a longing 
for acclaim, though he had more than a 
fair share of it: Nobel Prize, standing- 
room-only poetry readings, cover of TIME, 
lecture to a Minneapolis audience of 
14,000 in a baseball stadium. I can prove 
that he was genuinely indifferent, not to 
literary success, which every writer wants, 
but to acclaim. As his American publisher 
in the *50s and ‘60s, I begged him to agree 





to a television documentary that NBC had 
proposed filming in London or New York 
or wherever he wanted. I even persuaded 
him to watch their excellent film of Rob- 
ert Frost. He enjoyed it but would not 
change his mind. Knowing such a film 
would shatter the image of his “austere 
fagade” and reveal his truly witty charac- 
ter, my last desperate plea was “Tom, you 
owe it to posterity.” He replied, “Bob, I 
don’t owe posterity a thing.”’ Does this 
sound like a longing for acclaim? 

Robert Giroux 

New York City 





Technological Grapevine 

Professor John Zysman’s proposal 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Dec. 24] to estab- 
lish a federal “industrial extension service 
to ensure that technological advances 
spread throughout the ‘economy,’ ” may 
bear fruit, but not because its agricultural 
predecessor was successful. I doubt that 
today’s corporate managers are as unin- 
formed about new technologies as were 
the many hidebound and even illiterate 
former clients of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

Today industry would rightly ques- 
tion “new technologies” and “concepts” 
peddled by Washington. Instead, Govern- 
ment should get out of the way of those 
who spread the word, such as job-hopping 
engineers, consultants, budding entrepre- 
neurs and basement tinkerers. They plant 
the seeds of change and have the incen- 
tive to see them bloom. 

Raymond J. Waldmann, Chairman 
Trans National Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Your article refers to the success of 
the Government's Agricultural Extension 
program. But you slide over any mention 
that it has not helped the farmer to oper- 
ate without federal subsidies or without 
being weighed down by mortgages and 
bank loans. 

Andrew A. Holzschuh 
Midland, Mich. 


Merton's Quest 

I have been reading Thomas Merton 
(RELIGION, Dec. 31] for years and find he 
is a disturbing voice. What makes Merton 
so unsettling and yet compelling is that 
he, more than any other religious writer of 
the 20th century, embodies the contradic- 
tions and paradoxes of our restless times. 
He was the agnostic who became the 
monk, the Catholic who was seduced by 
Buddhism, the celibate who could fall in 

love with a young nurse. 
Vince Reardon 
San Diego 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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American Scene 





Humor, stoicism and passivity: L.LR.R. survivors change trains at Jamaica 


here are 10 million more Americans 

in 1985 than there were in 1980, and 
most of them seem to have squeezed into 
the entryway between the doors of car 
9132 of the Long Island Rail Road’s 5:47 
to Syosset, N.Y. At exactly 5:41 p.m. the 
last seat is taken. At 5:46 the standing 
room in the aisles is filled. By 5:49, when 
the train begins its slow, stately crawl 
from Pennsylvania Station, only two min- 
utes late, the throng in the vestibule has 
achieved a degree of intimacy known in 
other places as close dancing. An old- 
timer, folded atop his briefcase into a pos- 
ture he is willing to describe as sitting, ob- 
serves that it is one of those rare winter 
evenings when the heat, instead of the air 
conditioning, is working. 

A newcomer, who has paid $5 for a 
one-way ticket, naively believes she 
should be entitled to heat, and, further- 
more, to a seat. She mumbles into the ag- 
gregate human mass that riding the Long 
Island Rail Road is, on the whole, one of 
the 14 most uncomfortable things a hu- 
man being can do, vying for pride of place 
with one of its associated enterprises, the 
New York City subway system, and root- 
canal surgery. To her surprise, all the in- 
advertent intimates within earshot protest 
vehemently. “It’s not as bad as you make 
it sound,” argues a gentleman who is trav- 
eling with a box containing a large chim- 
ing clock. “So you're stuck belly to belly 
with a stranger. At least you're with the 
nicest commuters.” He does not mean nic- 
er than Chicago commuters, or even Con- 
necticut commuters. He is a branch-line 
chauvinist, and he means nicer than the 
commuters on the Oyster Bay line or the 
Ronkonkoma line. 

“The regulars ride in a regular car and 
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get there on time to get a seat,” admonish- 
es a marketing man from the midst of a 
seated cluster of pinochle players. He of- 
fers the irregular rider further lore of the 
Long Island: “They have a fotal break- 
down only about once a year, the kind of 
disaster you sense before you even get 
down the stairs at Penn Station. The 
crowd will be waiting shoulder to shoul- 
der, and you will hear over the loudspeak- 
er, ‘Mmchshrum drillblitterich,) which 


BIAOW NIGOU 


| translated means, ‘Due to switch trouble, | 


all Long Island trains will be delayed.’ 
The only thing to do is fight through the 
crowd to your friends in the usual waiting 
spot. If it doesn’t clear up in a while, you 
go to a hotel, or the movies, or everybody 
hires a cab. 

“On a normal day only little things go 
wrong. Like, the train never shows up. Or 
it shows up, but it is two cars short and you 
face air where usually there is your seat. 
Or the train has enough cars, but it stops 
ten feet away from the spot where, eight 
times out of ten, it usually stops, which 
means the doors open in front of the irre- 
gulars who have no usual waiting spot. Or 


| all the other doors open, but yours doesn’t, 
| and you stand there and watch the car fill 


up. Or the train is under way, and then it | 
stops. That tends to happen when you are | 


late for work already.” 

For the commuter who gets a seat, sal- 
vation is a card game. Pinochle and hearts 
are played on the Syosset line, bridge on 
the Port Washington line. On the Oyster 
Bay line sanity is preserved by a swift sup- 
pression of sociability. The man standing 


with the chiming clock says that not | 


enough of his usual players showed up to- 
night. Day after day, week after week, 


month after month, for 17 years, he has 
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A person with 
Down Syndrome tries 
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“Here's the payoff to starting __AmericanScene _ 
Cs | financial Pp an least year. been playing pinochle with the same peo- 


ple. Are they friends, godfathers to one 


Look how much lower. another's children, comforters in sorrow, 
your faxes are this April.” celebrators in joy? “No, off the train we 


dislike each other intensely,” he says 

These people are speaking from a 
closed context, a reality physically de- 
fined by ghastly blue fluorescent lights 
and seats designed for no human frame, 
and spiritually expressed by resignation. 
“There’s no alternative,” shrugs a wom- 
an, her eyes fixed on the middle distance 
“Jersey is the alternative,” whispers a 
young man reading Great Expectations 
Another standee, bedecked with gold 
chains, springs to the defense: “They are 
trying to move 285,000 people a day. It’s 
the nation’s largest commuter railroad. 
I’m not defending the equipment, you un- 
derstand, but it’s an almost impossible 
task. Take the averages—you're still 
ahead.” Of what? “Well, it’s better than 
the subway.” 





An IDS personal financial plan can pay 





off se oner than you expect The entire vestibule and half the pi- 
Start now. You could save hundreds, nochle game reply smugly: “Listen, you 
maybe thousands of dollars in 1985 taxes —_ ~~ EE gotta have a lot of humor and a tremen- 
depending on your income [ ; j > a » | ‘ dous amount of stoicism to survive the 
That means more money today and ' | |i o Long Island Rail Road.” Each, hardier 
more for your long-term goals. Sit down ‘ lia ] than thou, recounts a tale of endurance 
with an IDS Planner soon. It could be = YS “You should have been here yesterday 
the best investment you'll ever make Personal Financial Planners The people who change at Jamaica got on 
a train that already had passengers from 

DS. inc. 1058. An American Express Company) two trains loaded onto it. Then they rode 


out to the middle of Queens Village and 
stopped for an hour. No explanation. No 
seats. No air.” The man crouched on his 
briefcase one-ups: “You should have been 
here last week. Someone jumped in front 
of the train. Two and a half hours later 
they switched our train behind all the 
trains that had been behind us. ‘That’s the 
breaks,’ they told us.” 

“You should be here when it snows,” 
says another passenger. “That really 
brings out the beast. All the people who 
usually drive—the snowbirds—get on.” 
“You should have been here in the 70s,” 
says a white-haired man who has obvi- 
ously squandered his prime trying to fig- 
ure out a way to use a lap desk while 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line standing up 
Is Now A Toll-Free is tesaltats he '70s are ET! acknowledged to 
have been the L.I.R.R.’s nadir, a i- 
) 1-800-54 -3000 a 1-800-541-1000 od of cach serene discomfort that at 


for change of address orders Customer Inquiries least a small part of the growth of the Sun- 

At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best belt can be traced to the conditions on the 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth commuter line. The railroad was 150 last 
during the term of a subscription. y : year, and there are definite signs of im- 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with provement. Last year 88.5% of the trains 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about arrived within five minutes of the sched- 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of ule—up 6% since 1979. It may be better 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number ; Zz 
to your address. 

All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
call the toll-free numbers above. 

Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 





than it was in the 70s, but it is not yet as 
good as it was in 1902, when Teddy Roo- 
sevelt’s summer White House lay in Oys- 
ter Bay at the end of the North Shore line, 
and the service was bully. 


Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us. None of the signs of improvement Is 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: immediately apparent in the newcomer's 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., square foot of personal space: an area 

544 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, I!l.60611. paved with debris and bounded on one 

side by doors that creep open each time 

Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. the train gathers speed. One inch, two 
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inches ... what next? A young woman in 
a dressed-for-success suit, leg warmers 
and running shoes tries to offer some con- 
solation: “But you have a partition to lean 
against.’ The connection between leaning 
against a partition and comfort is, howev- 
er, unclear to the newcomer. 

A conductor, Mike Eames, is pro- 
ceeding through car 9132, tranquilly col- 
lecting tickets. “It takes 20 minutes to get 
through two cars. Sometimes by Jamaica 
I get through. Sometimes I never get 
through.” He is accompanied in his polite 
progression through the thrashing mass 
by hostile remarks about the unions, 
which the riders blame for much of their 
discomfort. The conductor passes below 
full-color images of joy and transforma- 








Salvation on the 5:47 to Syosset 


tion: a naked woman wrapped in a quilt 
leaning against the knee of a man strok- 
ing her hair, a brilliantly lighted couple 
kissing forever. 

Beneath these poster mirages provid- 
ed by the makers of cigarettes and brandy 
the commuters slumber, read and reshuf- 
fle. Does a real-life Falling in Love ever 
happen? A pinochle player looks up with 
genuine tears in his eyes and says, “From 
afar.” In the middle of the car a querulous 
drunk complains that his seat faces back- 
ward. His companion argues, “But you're 
facing west, and west is the city.” The 
man with: the clock says, “About this 
point, the lights usually go out.” They do. 

Why does no one complain? Why this 
acceptance? Why is enduring taken as a 
| proof of strength? Was civilization not 
meant to serve? Have none of these peo- 
ple ever taken the trains in London, Par- 
is—even Chicago? Don’t they know it 
does not have to be this way? The new- 
| comer, on a rising note of hysteria, begins 
to speak of the indignity and passivity 
that haunt the 20th century. More in sor- 
row than in anger, the real, regular com- 
muters shake their heads and insist: “You 
don’t understand.” —By Jane O'Reilly 
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Soft 100% Merino Wool cushions and cradles 
your body for a deeper, more restful night's 
sleep. Even the best mattress creates pressure 
points on the shoulders, hips and back. Soft 
thick Merino Wool conforms to the contours 
of your body, relieving pressure points. Many 
people report they fall asleep faster and enjoy 
a more restful sleep 

Wool is a natural insulator. In winter the pad 
retains body heat to keep you warm. In 
summer, the pad keeps you cool by absorbing 
moisture. Machine washable 

Merino Wool is absolutely the finest wool 
money can buy. We manufacture the pad 
ourselves and sell it directly to you 
eliminating the middleman and retail markup 
and eliminating half the cost 
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Waste and the deficit—1 


Is this any way 
to run a business? 


The federal government employs 2.8 million civilians. It owns a third of 
the U.S. land mass. It is the world's largest power producer, insurer, 
lender, hospital operator, grain owner, and ship owner—and that's just a 
partial list. It spent nearly $800 billion in fiscal 1983. Itis, in short, agiant 
business—but hardly a modern one. In fact, in a book called Burning 
Money and subtitled The Waste of Your Tax Dollars, J. Peter Grace, who 
headed the President's Private Sector Survey on Cost Control, indi- 
cates that if the federal government were a private company, it proba- 
bly would be bankrupt. Here are some reasons why, from Mr. Grace's 
book: 

¢ The federal government uses more than 17,000 computers, but 
half are obsolete—so old the manufacturers won't even service them 
anymore. And most of them can't “talk” to each other. 

¢ The government handles some $6.8 billion in transactions every 
day, but is years behind the private sector in employing modern bud- 
geting and accounting techniques. There are 332 incompatible federal 
accounting systems and over 100 payroll systems. 

What does this mean? It means: 

© A 41 percent delinquency rate on amounts owed the govern- 
ment; defaulted guaranteed loans cost the government $4.7 billion in 
1983. 

¢ Overpayments for poverty programs with “means tests” total 
over $4 billion a year. 

© The Veterans Administration pays out $15 billion a year in bene- 
fits—with an estimated error rate of half a billion dollars a year. 

According to the Grace data, not only does the government waste 
money, it also mismanages its cash on hand. Its annual cash flow is $1.7 
trillion, but taxpayers lose billions as money sits idle in non-interest- 
bearing accounts. Nor are its personnel practices much better: 

¢ Government civilian employees are paid salaries that are gener- 
ally comparable to those in the private sector. But their fringe benefits 
are 76 percent higher. 

© In 1982, average Civil Service pensions were over $17,600 for a 
federal worker retiring after 30 years of service. The average private- 
sector pension, including Social Security, was $9,200. Furthermore, 
government pensions are fully indexed to inflation, while private pen- 
sions are indexed at about 70 percent of inflation. As a result, some 64 
percent of all male federal Civil Service employees retire before age 
62—while only 20 percent of workers in the private sector retire so 
early. 

Clearly, no private business could operate the way the govern- 
ment does and hope to remain in business. 

Whether or not one accepts all the conclusions of the Grace 
Commission report, one conclusion should be unanimously accepted: 
There's plenty of room for reform, and cost-cutting remains a viable 
means of reducing the deficit. 

President Reagan, in his first term, has sought to curb federal 
waste, and his efforts continue. Now, as the nation considers various 
proposals for tax reform, we mustn't lose sight of the need to make sure 
that future tax dollars will be spent wisely and effectively. 

(Next: How do we get out of this mess?) 
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For his Inaugural Address 
on Monday, Ronald Rea- 
gan planned to be modest- 
ly attired, in a plain blue 
business suit rather than 
the black club coat and 
‘ striped trousers he wore 
| when he first took the oath of office in 
1981. Like the President’s clothing, the In- 
augural celebration was toned down, at 
least in comparison with the $16 million 
extravaganza that launched Reagan’s first 
term. The four-day celebration was not 
exactly subdued; not with eight black-tie 
| balls, two galas, a huge fireworks display 
and a parade. But the theme of the Inau- 
gural was “We the People,” and even if 
many in attendance wore fur coats and 
| rode around in limousines (more than 
1,000 cars were hired for the long week- 
end), the affair was supposed to have a dis- 

tinctly populist flavor 
At 11:57 a.m. on Sunday, the 40th 
President raised his right hand and made 
the ritual pledge to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution.” The ceremony 
was private; the Inaugural date required 
by the Constitution, Jan. 20, fell on a Sun- 
day this year, and Reagan had the politi- 
cal sense not to upstage either the Sabbath 
or the Super Bowl.* The ceremony was 
limited to the President and the Vice Pres- 
ident and 95 guests: family and friends, 
the Cabinet, Congressional leaders and 
| the President’s closest aides. For the first 
time ever, news cameras were allowed to 
record the scene. Later in the day, Reagan 
| arranged to toss the coin before Super 
Bowl XIX, an officiation beamed from the 
White House to Stanford Stadium in Cali- 
fornia and some 120 million sports fans 

| viewing at home. 

On Monday, some 140,000 people on 
the scene and millions in front of televi- 
| sion sets were expected to watch Reagan 
| be sworn in for the second time and then 
deliver his Inaugural Address at a for- 
mal convocation at the West Front of the 
| Capitol. Drafts of the speech, largely writ- 
| ten by the President himself, were long on 
uplifting themes and short on specific pro- 
posals. Reagan called for an “American 
renewal” that frees up the nation’s entre- 
preneurial spirit by shrinking Big Govern- 
ment. In Reagan’s by now familiar 








*James Monroe, the first President-elect faced with 
a Sabbath Inaugural! Day, decided to wait until Mon- 
day, leaving the nation technically leaderless for a 
few hours. Woodrow Wilson took the oath of office 
ona Sunday in 1917 ina private ceremony but staged 
a formal Inaugural for public consumption the next 
day. So did Dwight Eisenhower in 1957 
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vision of the future, economic opportunity 
beckons everywhere, the U.S. is again re- 
spected abroad, and “traditional values” 
are honored at home 

Reagan’s precise legislative plans will 
not become clear until his State of the 
Union message, scheduled for Feb. 6. But 
the broad outlines of his second-term 
agenda are already well known His goals 
will be far harder to achieve than those 


Reagan seems so dreamily uncon- 
cerned with these realities that even some 
of his own backers fear he may lose con- 
trol of future policy struggles. Incredibly, 
only two months after Reagan won back 
the White House by a landslide, and be- 
fore he had even been sworn in for a sec- 
ond term, many in Washington regard 
him as little more than a lame duck. Crit- 
ics contend that he has already frittered 





An Inaugural wave; fireworks over the monument; the band plays on 


pursued in the first term. It is easier to per- 
suade Congress to cut taxes, as he did in 
1981, than it is to reform the tax system, as 
he will try to do this year or next. It is easi- 
er to cut back programs for the poor than 
to whack entitlements for the middle 
class, which by and large escaped the bud- 
get ax last term. It is easier to buy more 
arms and denounce the Soviets as an “evil 
empire” than it is to work out meaningful 
arms-control agreements 

Viewed broadly, Reagan’s agenda 
seems hamstrung by internal contradic- 
tions. It is difficult to imagine, for exam- 
ple, how he can spend more for defense, 
refuse to raise taxes or cut Social Security, 
and still chop the annual deficit in half. He 
almost certainly cannot expect the Soviets 
to reduce their arsenal of heavy land- 
based missiles while the U.S. plunges 
ahead with the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive (Star Wars). 





away his mandate by inaction and staff | 
shake-ups, like the surprise job swap of 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan and 
White House Chief of Staff James Baker. 

Reagan skeptics, and even his sup- | 
porters, may be making the oft-repeated 
mistake of underestimating the amiable 
old actor. Measured by public opinion 
polls, the President has never been in bet- 
ter shape. His approval rating has gone up 
since the election, from 58% to 65%, ac- 
cording to a New York Times/CBS Poll 
Even Reagan’s aides are surprised. Says 
one: “The price of not doing much so far 
has been nothing.” 

In November and December, Reagan 
spent almost as much time vacationing in 
California (18 days) as he did working at 
the White House (21 days). Official 
Washington huffed at this relaxed ap- | 
proach, but Reagan sensed that the public 
needed a respite from politics as much as 





he did. By laying back, he let Congress 
and the bureaucracy wrestle with the 
hard choices while he waited for the right 
moment to swing the power of his office— 
and his immense popularity—behind one 
| course of action or another. | 

Before long, though, Reagan must | 
seize the initiative. He must submit a bud- | 
get to Congress in February. If no cuts are | 

| made in current spending, the deficit will | 

| grow from $218 billion this year to $235 
billion in 1988, and the national debt will 

| rise to $2.5 trillion, about 2% times what it 
was when Reagan took office. 

Reagan does not appear to be gripped 
with a sense of urgency. After a brief | 
slowdown last summ he economy has 

| picked up once more, while inflation re- 
mains under control. Interest rates are 
drifting down again (the prime rate 
dipped from 10.75% to 10.5% last week). 
But sooner or later, experts warn, the high | 
deficits will drive up interest rates, caus- 
ing a spiral of stunted growth, increased 
unemployment and even more red ink as 
Government revenues decline. 


Z38VNS OINOINY 


Thumbs up: the Vice President and Mrs. Bush 


Reagan's goal is to reduce the annual 
deficit to 2% of G.N.P. ($100 billion), about 
what it was when he took office. Since the 
President has ruled out tax hikes or cuts in 
defense and Social Security, Budget Direc- 
tor David Stockman has tried to find sav- 
ings in the budgets of federal agencies and 
in well-entrenched entitlement programs. 
The cuts he has so far suggested fall $40 bil- 
lion short of Reagan’s announced goal, 
even assuming the rosiest economic fore- 
cast. Moreover, powerful lobbies are mass- 
ing against the proposals. 

Stockman would like to slash the 
bankruptcy-bound Medicare system (esti- 
mated 1985 cost: $71 billion) by $3 billion 
next year and $20 billion over three years, 
principally by freezing hospital and doc- 
tors’ fees. The medical lobby is deter- 
mined to stop him. Stockman proposes 

=| cutting agricultural subsidies by close to 
%| $9 billion over three years, but farmers 
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The hostages return from captivity in Iran 

SHOOTING 

Secret Servicemen wrestle down Reagan's would-be assassin 
SUMMITRY 

Reagan flanked by Britain's Thatcher and Japan’s Nakasone 





are up in arms. He has suggested reducing | Democrats ousted Arms Services Chair- | loopholes. The plan is strongly populist: by 
student aid by $5.5 billion during the | man Melvin Price of Illinois, an aging and 1986 it would reduce the average taxpay- 
same period, angering millions of middle- | pliable hawk, and replaced him with Les | er’s burden by 5.9% while increasing taxes 


class families with college-age children. Aspin of Wisconsin, a maverick who has | on business by 25%. But most middle-class 
Reagan’s budget is considered dead be- | often crossed the Pentagon. In the Senate, | tax breaks, including deductions for chari- 
fore arrival in Congress. Senate Republi- | the retirement of Armed Services Com- table contributions, mortgage paymentson 


can leaders have vowed to write a budget of | mittee Chairman John Tower, the Penta- | vacation homes, and even the “three-mar- 
their own. The centerpiece is a freeze on | gon’s chief congressional water carrier in tini lunch,” would be wiped away or cut 
most federal programs, including defense | years past, paved the way for the succes- back. Predictably, special interests have 
and Social Security. This would save $38 | sion of the independent-minded Barry | sentupa howl. 





billion next year by eliminating cost of liv- | Goldwater. Vows Aspin: “Congress sim- Some optimists see in the budget and | 
ing increases and halting the natural | ply isn’t going to go along with letting de- | tax wars a chance for a radical solution. 
growth of programs. From the vantage | fense off scot-free.” The Treasury tax plan is “revenue neu- 
point of special interests, a freeze at least tral”; it neither increases nor reduces tax- 
preserves programs instead of letting them he MX missile, which will be put | es. But some wonder if it could not be re- 
become targets for extinction. As for fenc- to authorization and appropria- | jiggered as part of a grand compromise. 


ing in the sacred cow of Social Security, the tion votes in both houses some | Their goal is to persuade Reagan to give 
G.O.P. Senators think the public is ready time in March, is definitely in | up his opposition toa tax hike (dressed up 
for a show of fiscal backbone by their rep- | danger. Aspin, a supporter of the MX last | more benignly as “revenue enhance- 
resentatives. Says Senate Republican Whip | year, has hinted that he will switch his | ment”) in exchange for significant tax 
Alan Simpson of Wyoming: “There is a | vote. Goldwater has already stated that | simplification and cuts in entitlement 
greater risk for a politician in 1986 to say ‘I | the controversial missile, which would | programs. Such a scenario is highly specu- 
couldn’t do anything about the deficit’ than | cost $20 billion to $30 billion, is dead. The lative, to put it mildly. The White House 
to say ‘I voted for a freeze.’ ” bill for Star Wars, now in the earliest | is adamant about keeping the budget and 

After growing at an average rate of | stages of research, will not come due for | tax reform on “separate tracks,” with the 
8.3% over the past four years, the pro- | many years, but some Congressmen are former necessarily taking precedence, 





posed $313 billion defense budget will | threatening to strangle this Reagan-poli- | and Reagan seems dead set against any 
come under especially close scrutiny. One | cy brainchild in the crib. kind of tax hike 
senior Pentagon official acknowledges, Congress, however, has a history of In fact, the White House does not 


“Defense is the largest discretionary ele- | talking tough about defense spending and | seem to have any overall strategy for ac- 
ment of the budget. Clearly here if any- | backing down at voting time. Contracts complishing Reagan’s budget and tax 
where some cuts must logically be made.” | to build weapons systems provide jobs goals. One top aide dryly states, “We'll 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger | back home, and many legislators feel un- know more about how we get from here to 
has reduced the Pentagon’s proposed | easy about second-guessing the Executive | there when we’re closer to there.” Anoth- 
budget by $8.7 billion, but most of his | Branch on national-security needs. This | er senior adviser is exceedingly gloomy. 
cuts, which include no weapons systems, | year the White House will also argue that “We are so far into the deficit soup now 
are illusory. For instance, $1 billion in | Star Wars and the MX are key bargaining | that there’s not going to be any time in the 
cuts to civilian officials at the Pentagon | chips in the arms talks. Concedes Repub- | next four years when we will see the big 
had already been counted in Stockman’s | lican Senator Charles Mathias: “It’sa hell | fix,” he says. “It’s just not going to happen 
freeze on federal salaries. Weinberger, a | ofa time to pull the plug.” unless there’s a crisis.” 
cagey operator, warns that deeper trims Cutting spending, of course, is not the Reagan seems willing to let others do 
could wreck arms control by convincing | only way to deal with the deficit. Congress | the hard slogging for now. Still, his easy- 
the Soviets that they need not bother to | could raise taxes. Reagan hasresistedatax | going attitude offers some hope for the 
bargain, since Congress will reduce US. increase exceptasa “last resort.” He wants | long term—that is, if detachment con- 
military strength for them. to reform taxes, not raise them. Last No- | notes flexibility. At a press confer- 
But Weinberger may find the going | vember the Treasury Department an- | ence two weeks ago he seemed amena- 
| tougher than usual on Capitol Hill, where | nounced an ambitious Tax Fairness Pro- | ble to letting Congress break his cam- 
discontent is growing even in precincts | posal that would lower individual rates in | paign promises not to touch Social Securi- 
normally friendly to the Pentagon. House | return for eliminating many breaks and | ty. Shrugged Reagan: “Maybe they've got 
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| some ideas we haven't thought of.” 
If the White House falters, Senate 

| Majority Leader Robert Dole of Kansas 
may take charge. Dole is more forceful 


than his predecessor, Howard Baker, who | 


preferred to follow the White House lead 
and quietly nurture compromise. “If Dole 
can dodge the bullets, he'll be a real hero,” 
says Congressman Leon Panetta, Curi- 
ously, Dole’s biggest headaches may come 
from House Republicans, especially fel- 
low Presidential Aspirant Jack Kemp, an 
archfoe of tax increases. 

In the end, Reagan cannot just stand 
on the sidelines and watch the budget and 
tax battles. Historically, Congress lacks 
the political will to accomplish unpopular 
tasks, like raising taxes, without the firm 

| backing of the White House. Presidential 
inaction means stalemate 

Reagan does have one sweeping solu- 

| tion to the federal deficit: economic ex- 
pansion. He envisions boundless growth 
that will pour revenue into the pockets of 
taxpayers, and hence the Treasury. The 
key to prosperity, he ardently believes, is 
unfettering free enterprise from Govern- 
ment red tape. In his first term, Reagan 
appointed a Task Force on Regulatory 
Relief to attack Big Government. For 30 
months, the task force scrutinized federal 
regulations, weeding out more than 100 
burdensome rules. In 1983 the task force 
declared victory, claiming that it had 
uncovered enough wasteful regulation to 
save businesses and consumers $150 
| billion. 

That saving was undoubtedly exag- 
} gerated. In fact, Reagan discovered that 
deregulation was easier to preach than to 
practice, especially in the area of health, 
safety and the environment. Reagan had 
to back off his vow to dismantle the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion. Attempts to weaken the Clean Air 
and Clean Water Acts were abandoned 
because of a public outcry. After officials 
| at the Environmental Protection Agency 
| were accused of making sweetheart deals 
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U.S. soldiers round up prisoners after landing in Grenada 
PROTEST 
An antinuke demonstration in England against U.S. deployment 
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with industry, environmental deregula- 
tion “stopped in its tracks,” in the words 
of William Ruckelshaus, the EPA admin- 
istrator whom Reagan appointed to 
straighten out the agency. Indeed, the Ad- 
ministration has now dedicated itself to 
reviving the Superfund to clean up toxic- 
waste sites 

Reagan is more determined than ever 
to press on with economic deregulation. 
He would like to decontrol natural-gas 
prices completely but faces consumer op- 
position. The White House wants to ease 
banking regulation, but many Congress- 
men are uneasy about the large number of 
recent bank failures. The Administration 
finds itself fighting off attempts to reregu- 
late freight railroads that were deregulat- 
ed under the Carter Administration. (Be- 
cause of the Teamsters’ support for 
Reagan, the White House has been no- 
ticeably unenthusiastic about extending 
trucking deregulation.) 


hen Reagan first took office, 
he set about cutting the federal 
bureaucracy by trying to abol- 
ish the Departments of Ener- 
gy and Education. Four years later, he 
is still trying, but congressional opposi- 
tion remains strong (Congress is leery, for 
example, of transferring the job of build- 
ing nuclear weapons from Energy to the 
Pentagon). To satisfy Reagan's enthusi- 
asm for promoting high technology and 
space exploration, Administration offi- 
cials have talked vaguely about creating a 
Department of Science and Technology 
Reagan is captivated by the notion of 
commercializing outer space. He is will- 
ing to spend $150 million this year, and a 
total of $8 billion, to build a manned 
space station, seeing it as an important 
step toward a space program that pays for 
itself. 
In general, the President’s economic 
initiatives are aimed at dismantling Gov- 
ernment programs, not creating new 


designed to encourage development in 
poor urban areas by giving businesses tax 
breaks and other preferences. Enterprise 
zones have backing from both sides of the 
aisle in Congress and may be approved 
this year. 

The Administration feels compelled 
to do something to right the foreign trade 
imbalance ($130 billion in 1984) and stem 
the drain of dollars moving to buy foreign 
products. Just what it will do, however, 
remains highly uncertain. While declar- 
ing itself firmly against protectionism, the 
Administration is trying to jawbone the 
Japanese into slowing the flood of prod- 
ucts into U.S. markets. 

Reagan will come under renewed 
pressure from the New Right to push for 
organized prayer in public schools and a 
ban on abortion. The President is likely to 
do just what he did in his first term: pay 
lip service to these goals and do little to 
further them in Congress, which is un- 
likely to tackle them until the gut eco- 
nomic issues are resolved. Reagan may, 
however, be able to further the New 
Right’s agenda in another arena by pick- 
ing conservative Justices for the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. With five of the Justices 75 
years old or older, the President will al- 
most surely have the chance to fill one or 
more vacancies. With just a couple of 
changes, the court could reverse or back 
away from its landmark decisions legaliz- 
ing abortion and banning school prayer. 

Law-and-order will get new emphasis 
in the President’s second term. The 
Justice Department may become far 
more visible under Reagan’s old Counsel- 
lor, Attorney General—-designate Edwin 
Meese, than it was under the gray and 
quiet William French Smith. Meese, who 
once called the American Civil Liberties 
Union a ‘criminals’ lobby,” would like to 
cut back rights for the criminally accused, 
establish a federal death penalty and 
crack down on Government leakers. 

What Reagan truly wants is to be a 
“Peace President.” After allowing rela- 
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— 
| tions with the Soviets to reach a 20-year 
low in his first term, he has lately tried to 
| ease tensions. The resumption of arms 
talks with the Soviets earlier this month 
was greeted with enormous relief around 
| the world. Reagan has made it clear, 
however, that he wants his arms-control 
negotiators to come home from Geneva 
with “more than a piece of paper.” Last 
week he told them that he will not settle 
for less than a verifiable agreement guar- 
anteeing deep cuts in nuclear arsenals, 
Whether he realizes this goal may de- 
pend on what he decides to do about his 
proposed Star Wars defense against ballis- 
tic missiles. Reagan sees the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative as a way ultimately to ren- 
der nuclear missiles obsolete. But most 
experts insist that a protective shield over 
the U.S. is both exorbitantly expensive (as 
much as $1 trillion) and impossible to per- 
fect. Weinberger acknowledged last week 
that it would have to be supplemented by 
an air-defense system against bombers and 
cruise missiles, which could cost $50 billion 
annually in its first years of operation— 
with no guarantee of its effectiveness 
Critics of Star Wars would like to use 
it for leverage in arms-control bargaining: 
to promise not to deploy it in return for 
reductions in Soviet heavy land-based 
| missiles. But the Administration wants to 
keep the discussion of Star Wars separate 
from proposals for missile reductions. 
The next round of arms talks will be 
three-pronged, with separate negotiations 
on medium-range and long-range mis- 
siles and defense systems like Star Wars 
The Administration announced last week 
that Washington Lawyer Max Kampel- 
man, who successfully negotiated the Ma- 
drid agreement on European security 
and human rights in 1983, will be in 
overall charge of the U.S. delegation 
and also handle the talks on space weap- 
ons. Former Senator John Tower will 
be the U.S. negotiator on strategic 
weapons, and career Diplomat Maynard 
Glitman will be the point man on the 
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intermediate-range missile discussions 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko declared last week that unless the 
U.S. was willing to bargain seriously on 
space weapons, arms-control negotiations 
would be “blown up.” Weinberger said that 
he flatly “ruled out” giving up Star Wars 
Yet Secretary of State George Shultz was 
more flexible, agreeing that it “makes 


sense” to look at the “interrelationship” of | 


offensive and defensive weapons. 

Reagan must resolve these policy dif- 
ferences between his advisers or lose con- 
trol of the arms talks. He will also be con- 
sumed with the delicate task of achieving 
and preserving regional stability in vari- 
ous hotspots around the world, most nota- 
bly Central America and the Middle East 
(see following story). 


nless unforeseen international cri- 
ses erupt, the success of Reagan's 
second term will probably be de- 
cided at home. His “window of 
opportunity,” to use a favorite Washing- 
ton phrase, is variously estimated at 
somewhere between 60 days and eleven 
months. After that, it is widely assumed 
that Congress will become distracted by 
the 1986 elections. Reagan’s ability to 
tackle the deficit, says one senior adviser, 
“is going to be determined by how suc- 
cessful he is coming out of the box.” 

But Reagan may prove to have sur- 
prising staying power. “Don’t underesti- 
mate the President's ability to go to the 
country,” warns Vice President George 
Bush. Reagan is not an insider like Lyn- 
don Johnson, who would deal and whee- 
dle, reward and punish. Reagan’s way of 






to the public at large. The Inaugural theme 
of “We the People An American Cele- 
bration,” taken from the preamble to the 
Constitution (which, as Reagan's luck 
would have it, will be 200 years old in 1987), 
is not just a pleasantly corny celebration of 
democracy. To many citizens, the implicit | 
foe of We the People is They the Govern- | 
ment. There has never been much question 
about whose side Ronald Reagan is on, 
even after he became Chief Executive of 


| the Government 


disciplining Congressmen is simpler: he | 


just goes on TV and turns their constitu- 
ents against them. Indeed, the term lame 


| duck loses much of its meaning with a 


President who knows how to use televi- 
sion as a bully pulpit. 

Reagan has always been extraordi- 
narily adept at talking over the heads of 


Congressmen and the federal bureaucracy | 


Reagan sincerely identifies with the | 
ordinary citizen. He enjoys confounding 
the experts, or using his common sense to 
upset the predictions of trained profes- 
sionals. It must make Reagan chuckle to 
realize that he, armed with his B.A. in 
economics and sociology from little Eure- 
ka College, more accurately forecast the 
rebounding economy than his Council of 
Economic Advisers, with their Harvard 
Ph.Ds. 

In his first term, Reagan showed that | 
a President with a few strongly held be- 

i os | 
liefs and a well-honed ability to express 
them could dominate Congress and a bu- | 
reaucracy that was supposedly spinning 
out of control. He could even enjoy run- | 
ning the Government and get eight hours 
of sleep at night 

Reagan remains buoyantly confident 
that he can continue to have it his way 
His aides say he fairly floats around the 
Oval Office these days, unperturbed by 
the naysayers. His electoral mandate 
tells him that the people want him to 
“stay the course.” Critics carp that he is 
too complacent, too set in his ways. Yet 
Reagan’s simple, straight-ahead opti- 
mism can be deceiving. In the past, he 
has shown a shrewd sense of political 
timing, a knack for changing course at 
just the right moment. The hard choices 
of Ronald Reagan’s second term will 
test his instinct for compromise, again 
and again. -—By Evan Thomas. Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett, Christopher Redman and 
Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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Everybody takes AT&XT’s reliability | new standards of reliability. They can 
for granted. run without air conditioning, even in 
And we work hard to keep it that | temperatures of up to 120 degrees. 
way. We put our telephones through So you see, everything from our 
more torture ina day than youcouldina simplest phones to our most advanced 
lifetime. computers is made to work so well peo- 
We've built our long distance net- _ ple never notice how well they work. 
work to be so reliable you And we think nothing says more 
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choose, and sound as if mation systems, long distance or 
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Audi believes that a car needn't be exces- 
sive to be exclusive. That elegance need 
not be synonymous with extravagance. And 
that substance is far more useful than style. 
The new 4000S forgoes the veneer of 


high technology in favor of the essence of it. 


Take the new European headlights. 
Incorporated not because they’re so alluring. 
But because they're so illuminating. 


Take the refined, four-cylinder, fuel-injected 
power plant. Audi increased its horsepower 
16% to 102 hp. 

More important, this was accomplished 
through the application of innovation. 

For Audi achieved the increase without 
augmenting engine size or weight. 

The 4000S is extremely nimble. Its ride, 
simultaneously firm and comfortable. And 


The understatement 


of the year. 








like every Audi it is a beneficiary of over five turer's suggested retail price for the Audi 


decades of front-wheel drive technology. 4000S is $13,950. Title, taxes, transportation, 
The 4000S is protected by a 2-yearunlim- __ registration, dealer delivery charges 
ited mileage, limited warranty. And a 6-year additional.) 
limited warranty against rust perforation. The new Audi 4000S. Not a self-indulgent 
(Your dealer has complete information on exercise in high technology. But rather 
these warranties. For the one nearest you the understatement of it. Which to Audi 
call toll-free: 1-(800) FOR-AUDI and its devotees is precisely what the 
within the continental U.S. Manufac- ) art of engineering is all about. 
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The art of engineering. 
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It’s awhole new world. 
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“The Alternative Is So Terrible” 


Presidents almost never talk openly about 
how it might be to face a nuclear salvo from 
the Soviet Union. Ronald Reagan did last 
week. “Think of it,” he said in a low voice, 
seated in front of a wood fire in the calm of 
the Oval Office. “You're sitting at that desk.” 
He pointed across the room at his working 
chair. Only the muted crackling of burning logs and the tick 
of the old grandfather clock broke the silence. Reagan’s eyes 
were squinted, his brow tense. “The word comes that they’re 
[the missiles] on their way. And you sit here knowing that 
there is no way, at present, of stopping them. So they’re going 
to blow up how much of this country we can only guess at, 
and your only response can be to push the button before they 
get here so that even though you’re all going to die, eee re 
going to die too.” 





Gunslinger? Saber rattler? The accusation pains the 
President. But he is convinced that the Soviets went back to 
Geneva because they felt it was finally in their interest. “We 
had unilaterally disarmed so over the years that there wasn’t 
any reason for the Soviet Union to give in. . . We are showing 
a determination to maintain a national defense policy. They 
hadn’t seen that before. And I think they knew that we were 
looking at them realistically, and then I think the crowning 
thing was our going forward with research to see if there was 
a defensive weapon.” 

But if the idea has taken hold that Reagan is now ready to 
rush around the world to seek a summit with his Soviet coun- 
terpart, forget it. “I don’t think there’d be any point in just 
having a get-acquainted meeting,” said Reagan. “No, I've 
never been to [the Soviet Union]. Looking out the window [of 
; the White House] at all this snow, 





It was over. Reagan stopped, 
and there was a long silence. He had 
asked the question of himself that 
journalists usually ask of all Presi- 
dents. Could they push the button? 
And all Presidents have been quick 
to say they could—but none 
convincingly. 

The question was left hanging 
in the air. Reagan does not know | 
the answer. Nobody does. He let his 
imagination go to the brink of the 
unthinkable in order to dramatize 
his distress over the nuclear doc- | 
trine of the Soviet Union and the 
US. Their mutual safety depends 
on their mutually assured destruc- 








www [5 I'd rather pick a better place [than 
Russia]—like the Bahamas.” 

Nor did the President take back 
any of his tough statements of a cou- 
ple of years ago (an evil empire that 
reserves the right “‘to lie, to cheat”). 
“T think all those served a purpose. 
In the past we've dealt with them on 
a mirror-image basis—that, well, 
gee, they’re just like us. And if they 
see that we’re nice, why, they'll be 
nice too. I thought it was time that 
we [talked straight].” 

There is much of the poker 
player about Reagan, sitting there 
across the table and trying to figure 
out what is going on behind the oth- 
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tion. “There’s something so immor- 
al about it,” he said quietly. 

That is the rock on which he has founded his idea for Star 
Wars, a defense against missiles that theoretically could ren- 
der an attack so uncertain that both superpowers would come 
to their senses and end the nuclear arms race. The idea is not 
likely to vanish despite political resistance and military and 
scientific doubts about its feasibility. 

“After World War I, all sorts of rules were made about 
war and the protection of civilians. And here we are, all these 
years later, and the principal weapon on both sides is a weap- 
on that is designed mainly to kill millions of civilians with no 
discrimination—men, women and children. How do we 
think that we’re more civilized today when our peacemaking 
policy is based on the threat that if they kill our people, we'll 
kill theirs?” 

Theodore Roosevelt’s gold Nobel Peace Prize from 1906 
gleamed under a spotlight just a few steps beyond the door to 
the Oval Office. There are similarities between the two men. 
Early in his public life, Teddy was as bellicose as they come, 
but he ended up a peacemaker. 

History, Reagan believes, teaches that timidity is danger- 
ous. Woodrow Wilson’s “watchful waiting” before the first 
World War, he says, may have led to our involvement. “The 
election slogan for their second campaign was ‘He kept us out 
of war.’ But [later] we realized that maybe we got in that war 
because that policy made the enemy think they could do any- 
thing and Wilson wouldn’t fight . . . I think Ike brought about 
the armistice in Korea with a quiet little leak that we just 
might consider a change in weaponry, meaning we might 
loose that thing we had loosed once before [an atom bomb]. 
Almost overnight we went to an armistice table.” 


Asking hard questions about war and peace 


er player’s eyes. “They have to have 
a pretty healthy respect for our 
technology and our industrial might. They've been behind 
once, when we were the only ones that had the weapon. They 
didn’t like it.” 

Reagan holds his Star Wars card with relish. But there is 
no threat in his voice; there never is. The Soviets do not seem 
to understand that. Reagan may sense their concern. 

He continued: “All we’re doing is research. And if they 
really mean it about wanting to eliminate the threat of these 
weapons and if research can bring us the idea of a weapon 
that makes these others obsolete, then it’s good for them and 
good for us ... I wish that they would go forward with the 
same thing themselves because if both of us knew that we 
could stop the other fellow’s missiles we wouldn't have to 
have them any more.” 

Peace, real peace with the absence of the hideous nuclear 
threat. That dream hangs out there beyond the fingertips of 
this President as it has all the others. It seems sometimes to 
recede just about the moment a President thinks it is in his 
grasp. Yes, he said, once the new negotiations begin he will 
concentrate heavily on arms control. “There will be constant 
communication about what is being said,” Reagan declared. 
“And decisions will have to be made about what isa fair trade 
or not. My one principle about the talks is that we will not 
send negotiators over there and say, ‘At whatever price, get 
an agreement.’ ” 

Something stirs in this 40th President despite all his cau- 
tion and his continuing tough-guy stance. He is asked the 
chances of being remembered as a peacemaker. “Well,” he 
replied, “I have to hope that they’d be pretty good because 
the alternative is so terrible to think of.” 
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Four Troublesome Hot Spots 


Nation | 








Though foreign policy was 
not the strong suit of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s first term, 
to put it gently, the 
Administration’s perfor- 
mance improved a bit to- 
ward the close. Relations 

with NATO allies grew closer after a ten- 
dentious start; an agreement with the So- 
viet Union to resume arms-control talks 
took a bit of the chill off relations between 
the superpowers. Nonetheless, the Ad- 
| ministration closed its first four years with 
| a decidedly mixed record, its modest suc- 
cesses balanced by such failures as the hu- 
miliating withdrawal from Lebanon and 
the inability to sell either Israelis or Arabs 
on Reagan’s 1982 Middle East peace ini- 
tiative. A brief survey of the globe’s most 
contentious issues and places as the Presi- 
dent opens his second term: 








THE SOVIET UNION. Not just arms talks, 
but the entire strategic relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.SS.R. could 
soon be vitally affected by a simple fact of 
nature: age. It is not just that Soviet Presi- 
dent Konstantin Chernenko, like Reagan, 
is 73, but that, quite unlike Reagan, he is 
ailing. What is more, Chernenko’s age is 
not at all unusual in the top leadership. 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, the 
voice of the Kremlin at international con- 
ferences for decades, is 75, though appar- 
ently in good health. Newly appointed 
Defense Minister Marshal Sergei Sokolov 
is 73; Premier Nikolai Tikhonov is 79. 
Sooner or later, they will have to give way 
to less familiar faces; the process, in fact, 
may already be under way behind the 
Kremlin’s walls. 

The man US. Kremlinologists are 
watching most intently as a potential suc- 














Reagan's foreign policy faces tests from the U.S.S.R. to Africa 


cessor to Chernenko is Mikhail Gorba- 
| chev, 53. He deeply impressed his British 
hosts last December with his relaxed, au- 
thoritative manner during an official visit; | 
at times he already seems to be talking 
and acting like No. 2. Gorbachev's closest 
rival appears to be Grigori Roma- 
nov, who at 61 is also a youngster by 
Politburo standards. Romanov is 
considered to be more dogmatic 
than Gorbachev, with strong ties to 
| the defense establishment. If Gor- 
bachev and Romanov cancel each 
other out in some restrained contest 
| for power, then the favorite choice 
of the Kremlin watchers for the top 
spot is Viktor Grishin, 70, now lead- 
er of the Moscow Communist Party 
organization. 

Whoever wins out, and whenever the | 
change occurs, U.S. officials charged with | 
deciphering Soviet affairs do not expect 
any radical departures in Kremlin policy. | 
To understate the case, Soviet leaders do 
not rise to the top by advocating brilliantly | 
unorthodox ideas. Says one Kremlinolo- 
gist: “There are no young Turks in the 
Kremlin waiting to redress the wrongs of | 
| previous generations.” But Soviet policy 
| may become less predictable as new lead- 

ers relatively unfamiliar to the West ac- 
quire authority. 

Old or young, the Soviet leaders face 
| daunting difficulties in the worldwide 
contest with the U.S. Moscow’s allure in 
the Third World has faded badly as Afri- 
can governments failed to achieve rapid | 
economic growth—or much sense of so- 
cial well-being—by following Marxist 
policies. The U.S.S.R. is still bogged down | 
in a bloody guerrilla war in Afghanistan, | 
| of which no end is in sight. Says one Rea- | 

| 
| 





| gan Administration official: “Ten years 
ago, most insurgencies around the world 
were directed against the West. Now | 
many of them are against the Soviet 
Union or its allies.” He has in mind 
not only the Afghanistan rebellion | 
but the contra campaign in Nicara- | 
gua and a struggle by guerrillas 
against the government of Angola, 
which is being propped up by as 
many as 30,000 Cuban troops. 
Relations with allies are if any- | 
thing more vexing for the U.S.S.R. | 
than for the U.S. This is particularly | 
true of Poland. The Polish Premier, 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, is de- 
termined to keep the country Com- 
munist. But he must contend with a deeply 
religious people for whom the Roman 
Catholic Church is more a symbol of na- 
tional identity than is the government, 
and an outlawed Solidarity leadership has 
been brilliantly successful at keeping pro- 
test alive. So far, Jaruzelski has been per- 
forming his high-wire balancing act with 





| 
| 





great skill, at some cost to Communist or- 


thodoxy: the current trial of members of 
the secret police for the murder of Gov- 
ernment Critic Father Jerzy Popieluszko 
is unprecedented in any Communist state. 
Poland’s dilemma seems to defy resolu- 





tion: it is almost as difficult to envision — 
Jaruzelski’s calming his turbulent nation © 


as it is to foresee Moscow’s letting Poland 






slip out of the Soviet camp. That is simply | 


inconceivable. 
It would be a mistake, however, to con- 


| clude that the Kremlin’s many frustrations 


will make either its present or its future 


leaders any easier for the U.S. to deal with. | 


The effect could be exactly the opposite. In 
any case, the U.S. has little leverage that it 
can exert. Speaking of the Soviet leader- 


| ship jockeying, Helmut Sonnenfeldt, a | 


Kremlinologist at Washington’s Brook- 
ings Institution, says bluntly, “There is 
nothing the U.S. can do about this.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration views the Sandinista govern- 
ment now running Nicaragua as a group 


of Soviet-allied Marxists, and fears that | 


consolidation of the Sandinistas’ hold on 
Nicaragua would pose a deadly danger of 
leftist revolution spreading not only to 


neighboring Central American countries | 


but eventually even to Mexico. Washing- 
ton’s strategy to prevent that has been to 
sponsor the anti-Sandinista contras, with 
the avowed aim of putting pressure on the 
Sandinistas to stop exporting revolution. 





US. diplomats claim some success. As- | 


serts one: “This [Sandinista] government 
is in trouble. It has gone 180° from preach- 
ing ‘revolution without frontiers’ to saving 
its own revolution.” 

Maybe, but the Reagan policy is also 
in trouble. Congress, acting out of moral 
qualms about what many of its leaders see 
as an effort to topple the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment, cut off additional U.S. funding 
for the contras last June. Though the con- 
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tras have managed to continue their cam- 
paign, it seems most unlikely that they 
can fell the Sandinistas even if American 
financing is resumed. And if the Sandinis- 
tas consolidate their power despite the 
contras, what then? Short of outright 
American military intervention, U.S. offi- 
cials see only bleak alternatives. One is 
to accept the Marxist government, and 
Washington is in no mood to do that. Last 
week the U.S. put off talks with the Sandi- 
nistas and walked out of World Court 
hearings on a Nicaraguan suit against the 
US. for its support of the contras. The 
other alternative is to support Nicara- 
gua’s neighbors in an effort to “contain” 
the Sandinistas; that effort might have to 
continue for decades. 

In El Salvador, U.S. hopes are pinned 
to President José Napoleén Duarte. After 
winning in a free election last year, he 
moved cautiously but firmly against El 
Salvador’s notorious death squads and 
opened negotiations with Nicaraguan- 
supported leftist rebels while continuing 
to wage war against them. But Duarte 
faces strong opposition from right-wing- 
ers who deplore both his reform plans and 
negotiations with the rebels; the rightists 
hope to win a majority in the Salvadoran 
Legislative Assembly in March, and some 
US. analysts think they have a chance. If 
Duarte falls or is rendered ineffective, 
prospects for defeating leftist revolution 
look grim. 








THE MIDDLE EAST. The perpetual Arab- 
Israeli crisis simmers as always, and the 





U.S. seems to have no new ideas for re- 
solving it. Even if it did, the pullout of 
American Marines from Lebanon last 
year so damaged U.S. prestige in the re- 
gion that experts believe Washington’s 
ability to play a significant diplomatic 
role has been severely undercut for the 
near future. Israel too is planning to pull 
out of Lebanon; it announced last week 
that it would begin a phased withdrawal 

of its troops from the southern part of the 
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country that could be completed in nine 
months (see WORLD). In effect, Jerusalem 
is conceding that its 1982 invasion failed 
to bring any stability to the area. Israel 
prefers for the moment to concentrate on 
its domestic economic problems, notably 
the inflation that at one point last year hit 
annual rates as high as 1,260%. That 
means the problem of the Palestinians on 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip has been shoved even further 
onto the back burner: an act of faith 
is required to believe that it will re- 
main quiet. 

The Iran-Iraq war, meanwhile, 
has dragged into its fifth year, ex- 
hausting both countries and inflict- 
ing hundreds of thousands of casu- 
alties. In the latest phase of the war, 
neutral shipping in the Persian Gulf 
has been attacked. If either side 
should carry the war to the entire 
gulf, it would put at risk more than half 
the world’s proven oil reserves. The U.S. 
might be forced to intervene. 

Terrorism is an ever present menace 
that is certainly not confined to the Mid- 
dle East, but it is probably most virulent 
there, spurred as it so often is by religious 
fanaticism. The US. is increasingly a 
target; witness the three suicide bombings 
in Lebanon that have killed 260 Ameri- 
cans. Secretary of State George Shultz 
has been campaigning publicly for a more 
vigorous American response to such at- 
tacks, including retaliatory or even pre- 
emptive strikes on terrorist groups. But 
should he manage to establish that ap- 
proach as USS. policy, and so far he has 
not, the key to repelling terrorists would 
still be better intelligence about their 
identity and activities. That would 
take years to bring about. 


AFRICA. Across a wide arc south of 
the Sahara, the continent is plagued 
by drought and famine. Economic 
development has virtually ceased: 
many already poor countries are 
suffering declining growth rates if 
not widespread starvation. Grisly 
as it is, this situation offers the U.S. 
a chance to help itself diplomatical- 
ly by acting on its best humanitar- 
ian instincts. The U.S. already provides 
more than half the emergency aid needed 
to feed Africa’s hungry millions, a trend 
that has not gone unnoticed. For example, 
Mozambique, still officially a Marxist na- 
tion and once heavily dependent on Sovi- 
et aid, “has slid away from the Soviets,” in 
the words of Sonnenfeldt, and become 
friendlier to the U.S. 

The Reagan Administration’s policy 
of “constructive engagement” toward 
South Africa, however, has touched off 
bitter and growing controversy. The poli- 
cy aims at encouraging the white South 
African government to ease its oppressive 
racial policies by behind-the-scenes pres- 
sure rather than public denunciation. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Frank Wisner claims some success; he 
notes that “South Africa and black Africa 
are talking to each other” and sees some 











easing of apartheid within South Africa. | 
But the country has been racked by black 
protests, backed up by demonstrations in 
the U.S. American liberals and some 
South African blacks charge that the 
Reagan Administration is in effect sup- | 









porting a racist government that is under- 
taking only cosmetic reforms aimed at 
strengthening rather than loosening 
apartheid. 


Whatever happens on the substance 
of foreign policy, 1985 will be a year of 
heavily symbolic anniversaries. Some 
are unhappy, signifying American de- 
feat or continuing dilemmas. The U.S. 
will scarcely be inclined to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the fall of Sai- 
gon in April, or the 40th anniversary 
of the Yalta Conference next month. 
However little the outcome was intend- 
ed, at least by American negotiators, 
that conference led to the division of 
Europe between Western and Soviet 
blocs that plagues international relations 
to this day. 

Some other symbols are more hope- 
ful. The 40th anniversary of V-E day in 
May recalls not just victory but the start 
of an era of, if not exactly peace, then at 
least avoidance of global conflagration. 
Least noticed, but especially significant 
now, is the 30th anniversary, also in May, 
of the Austrian State Treaty. That pact, 
signed after years of patient negotiation 
between superpowers who were still ex- 
periencing the tensions of the cold war, 
set up Austria as an independent nation 
from which both the U.S. and its allies 
and the Soviets withdrew their troops; it 
demonstrated that for all their hostility, 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. can reach enduring 
agreements in their mutual interest. If 
they do not, yet another upcoming anni- 
versary will surely underscore the possible 
consequences of failure: August marks the 
40th year since atom bombs fell on Hiro- 
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shima and Nagasaki. —By George J. Church. 
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Party Time in Washington 





Presidential Inaugurals are 
rather like a wave at an 
athletic event: nobody 
knows exactly who stands 
up and gets one started, but 
it is not over until, row by 
row, everyone in atten- 
| dance is on his feet. By the end of last week, 
Washington was in a delirious state of mid- 
wave, part way through the parabola of cel- 
ebrations and ceremonies marking Ronald 
Reagan’s second presidential investiture 
and preparing for the high points still to 
come. Packed with visiting entertainers, 
corporate chieftains and other celebrities, 
as well as thousands of “We the People” to 
whom the Inaugural was dedicated, the 
Capitol exuded a comfortable contentment 





just maybe, love is not the only thing that is 
better the second time around. 

The President and First Lady Nancy 
Reagan glided happily through the Inau- 
gural’s opening events, welcoming a 
crowd of 6,000 to Friday night’s Prelude 
Pageant, held ina light snowfall on the El- 
lipse. The program was a musical tribute 
to US. history, with a narration by Actor 
Fess Parker that included excerpts from 
presidential swearing-in addresses begin- 
ning with George Washington’s in 1789. 
The 14-hour pageant ended with a gigan- 
tic fireworks display set off from both 
sides of the Ellipse and the White House 
South Lawn to ignite directly over the 
Washington Monument. 

That was only the first telegenic 
touch. The ceremonies were scripted 
down to the last detail with Reagan’s fa- 
vorite electronic medium in mind. He 


at no fewer than six events, including a 
presidential coin toss before the start of 
Sunday’s Super Bowl game. He even gave 
| permission last week for a TV camera to 
be installed in the presidential limousine, 
so that his ride to the swearing-in at the 
West Front of the Capitol could be seen by 
viewers at home. 


but marketed over ABC for the tidy sum of 
| $2.2 million, about a fifth of the Inaugural 
| bash’s entire cost. Saturday evening’s gala 
for the President, featuring longtime Rea- 
gan Pal Frank Sinatra as master of cere- 
monies, was broadcast in edited form an 
hour after the live presentation at Wash- 
ington’s Convention Center. 

Reagan was his own first act on Satur- 
day, entering the hall to sustained ap- 
plause and standing at attention in the 
presidential box as the national anthem 
was played by the 45-member Nelson 
| Riddle orchestra. The gala’s tone of red- 
blooded glitz was set by Country Singer 
Mac Davis’ show opener, God Bless the 
U.S.A., complete with marching band and 





L 


booked himself into televised appearances | 


One event was not only made for TV 


BRACK—BLACK STAR 








with its returning Administration. Maybe, | § 





_ The federal city throbs with fireworks, firewater and Sinatra 


back-up vocals. At the request of Nancy 
Reagan, organizers added a touch of high- 
brow to the program by scheduling Mezzo 
Soprano Frederica Von Stade, who sang 
an aria from Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. 

Sinatra arrived for rehearsals unpre- 
pared for the capital's chill weather. The 


| also involving entertainers, was finally re- 





noon? You're all dead, every one of you. 
You're all dead.” 
The Inaugural’s most noted glitch, 


solved to general satisfaction. Inaugura- 
tion committee officials agreed to pay 
three times the minimum union scale of 
$125 to each of 200 youthful performers 
who had answered an ad to appear in In- 
augural programs in return for expenses 
only. The use of freebie talent was loudly 
decried by three performers’ unions, in- 
cluding the Screen Actors Guild, whose 











Daunting logistics: workers put final touches on an Old Glory float for Monday's parade 


next morning he was the first customer at 
the local branch of Brooks Brothers, whose 
accommodating staff sent Ol’ Blue Eyes 
back outside wearing a new blue coat. It evi- 
dently kept the singer more than comfort- 
ably warm, especially under his collar. Two 
days later the Washington Post published a 
long story noting that not only Sinatra but 
also Entertainers Dean Martin and Sammy 
Davis Jr. were in town for the Inauguration, 
and speculating about a rebirth of the infa- 
mous, Sinatra-led Rat Pack of the 60s. Ap- 
proached for an interview by Barbara 
Howar of TV’s Entertainment Tonight, Si- 
natra snarled: “You read the Post this after- 





president at one time was a Hollywood 
star named Ronald Reagan. Worse yet, 
the ad specified “clean-cut, all-American 
types,” which some took to mean whites 
only. In the end, the marchers were in- 
deed largely white, but they served as a 
spirited, high-stepping troupe. They were 
scheduled to appear en masse at several 
events and in groups of 20 at each of the 
eight Inaugural balls. 

The only other precelebration flap in- 
volved Nancy Reagan’s wardrobe. In an 
interview two weeks ago the First Lady 
had dismissed as “ridiculous” a rumor 
that her new Inaugural dresses and acces- 
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sories would cost as much as $25,000. 
Checking out that flat disclaimer, Wash- 
ington Post Fashion Writer Nina Hyde 
discovered it was true in an unexpected 
sense: if purchased at retail, the Inaugural 


wardrobe would cost about $46,000. Hyde | 


carefully pointed out that the First Lady’s 
favorite designers are often just too happy 
for Nancy to showcase their creations and 
thus sell to her at a discount. The cos- 
tumes Nancy was scheduled to wear in- 
cluded a hand-beaded, art deco ball gown 
by James Galanos worth $22,500 and an 
electric blue dress-and-coat set by Adolfo 
priced at $2,800. 


Rat Pack rebirth: Martin and Sinatra rehearse 





| Stand-ins act out the big moment 


The party invitation most fervently 
fished for, and least frequently hooked, 
was to a dinner dance last Thursday given 
by Italy’s Ambassador to Washington, 
Rinaldo Petrignani. Though the Reagans 
could not attend, it was held in honor of 
their “friends from California,” and virtu- 
ally everyone on the guest list was re- 
quired to meet both qualifications. 
Among those who did: Betsy Blooming- 
dale, the First Lady’s best chum; Publish- 
er Walter Annenberg and his wife Leon- 
ore; Attorney General William French 
Smith and Wife Jean. 

Another highly coveted invitation 
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was a Saturday luncheon given by the An- 
nenbergs. The Reagans not only showed 
up but also provided the venue: Blair 
House, the official Government guest 
quarters. Elsewhere, the capital’s reigning 
power couple, Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole and Wife Liddy, the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, presided over a 
$500-a-head cocktail bash for the new 
Dole Foundation, which benefits the 
handicapped. Colorado Brewer Joseph 


| Coors threw a wingding on behalf of a 
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| both the game and the Flip- 


conservative political-action committee; 


| for $1,000 guests got to gamble away com- 


plimentary chips aboard the docked riv- 
erboat First Lady. 

Because of the Sabbath, Reagan’s 
schedule on the first day of his second term 
was kept deliberately low key: a 45-minute 
prayer service at the National Cathedral, 
to be followed by the swearing-in ceremo- 
ny at the White House. In the late after- 
noon, the President was due at the Jeffer- 
son Memorial to attend the National 
Pageant of Young Americans, one of sev- 
eral Inaugural events designed to increase 
the participation of incipient Republicans. 

The idea for a presidential Supertoss, 
as Reagan's football coin flip was called, 
originated with Michael Deaver, the 
soon-to-depart White House deputy chief 
of staff. It was obviously designed to tie 
the President to the event around which 
millions of Americans planned their 
weekend, Super Bowl XIX in Palo Alto, 
Calif. For a very few, those 
plans called for the near im- 
possible: live attendance at 


per’s swearing-in ceremony in 
Washington Monday morn- 
ing. Congressman and former 
Buffalo Bills Quarterback 
Jack Kemp, for one, swore he 
could make it back to Wash- 
ington aboard a “red-eye” air- 
line flight. ABC News and 
Sports Chief Roone Arledge, 
overseeing his network's first 
Super Bowl telecast, lined up a corporate 


| jet for an overnight trip to Washington, 
| where he planned to direct the network’s 





Inauguration coverage. 

Reagan’s plans for Monday started 
with another prayer service, this time at St 
John’s Episcopal Church. He and the First 
Lady were to be escorted by motorcade to 
the Capitol Building by 10:30 a.m. by Sena- 
tors Charles McC. Mathias and Wendell 
Ford, the chairman and a minority mem- 
ber respectively of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Inaugural Ceremonies. The 
split-second Inaugural script, worked out 
in rehearsals staged with military person- 
nel standing in for the Reagans, called for 
the swearing-in to begin just before noon. 
The oath of office was to be administered 
by Chief Justice Warren Burger before an 
invited assembly encompassing both 
houses of Congress, the rest of the Supreme 
Court, the President’s Cabinet, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the 300-member Washing- 
ton diplomatic corps and 93 other guests 
The President planned to swear his oath on 
his mother Nelle’s Bible, as he did in 1981, 


opened to Chronicles 7: 14 (“If my people, 


| 





Memento mug 


Stanley/Washington 


which are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek my face, 
and turn from their wicked ways; then will 
I hear from heaven, and will forgive their 
sin, and will heal their land”). 

Arrangements for the congressional 
luncheon following the Inaugural Ad- 
dress featured two innovations. One was 
the inclusion of the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, the Soviet Union’s longtime Am- 
bassador to Washington, Anatoli Do- 
brynin. The other was an invitation to six 
“real people,” as Mathias called them, 
from around the nation. Selected through 
professional associations, the group in- 
cludes a truck driver from Alabama, a 
union official from Maryland, a farmer 
from Kansas, a fire fighter from Texas 
and a businesswoman from California 
For the sixth, Buffalo Narcotics Agent 
Joe Petronella, the invitation presented a 
problem: he specializes in undercover 
work requiring disguises and refuses to be 
photographed. Even so, he vowed, “I’m 
going as myself.” 


Popul touches were also added in 
planning the Monday-afternoon pa- 
rade. Governors unable to serve as grand 
marshals were urged to designate “citizen 
representatives” in their places, and 
more than a dozen did so. Some of the des- 
ignees were already celebrities, including 
Astronaut Sally Ride (California), Mar- 
_ athoner Alberto Salazar (Ore- 
gon) and Chef Paul Pru- 
$ dhomme (Louisiana). Others 
were honored for little-noted 
achievements, including Ar- 
kansas Teacher of the Year 
Alfreeda Marshall. Altogeth- 
er, final plans for the parade 
called for 57 floats, 43 march- 
ing bands, 37 equestrian units 
and one dogsled from Alaska 
pulled by 21 Huskies 

The logistics in preparing 
for the Inaugural balls on 
Monday evening were no less daunting 
than those for the parade. More than 
100 florists were imported from outside 
Washington to help local talent produce 
150,000 arrangements, and 28 orchestras 
were hired to provide dance music from 
8 p.m. to midnight. The President and 
First Lady were scheduled to put in an 
appearance, and even dance briefly, at 
each affair. Counting on high spirits 
among the 50,000 guests, organizers 
packed in strong spirits accordingly 
more than 400 bars were stocked to dis- 
pense liquid refreshment at $3.50 per 
mixed drink and $2.50 for wine or beer 

Second-term Inaugurals may or may 
not be more fun than first termers, but one 
thing is certain: the next one will be of the 
first-term variety. It will have a different 
texture, a new feel, even if the Republi- 
cans are hosts again. Whoever wins the 
1988 election will be hard-pressed to 
match Ronald Reagan when it comes to 
putting onashow. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Carolyn Lesh and Alessandra 
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Taking a Taste of Power 





At the Inauguration, capital caterers plan star-spangled menus 


Sensitive to accusations 
of unseemly opulence in 
menus for the 1981 Inau- 
guration parties, commit- 
tee heads, party bigwigs 
and savvy hostesses this 
. time took vows of simplic- 
ity. “The word was out from the Inaugural 
committee that this is a _ people’s 
Inauguration,” said Dane Towell of Glori- 
ous Food, a catering firm based in New 
York City and Washington. “We were 
told to avoid too many obvious 
luxuries.” 

Simplicity, however, is in the 
eye of the beholder. As interpret- 
ed on Inaugural menus, it meant 
everything from chili to caviar, 
with plenty of pot pie, seafood 
mousse and exotic wild mush- 
rooms in between. The selections 
reflected those of stylish restau- 
rants around the country. Cater- 
ers proudly described their of- 
ferings as light, pretty, fresh, 
American and, above all, Califor- 
nian. Almost conspiratorially, 
they whispered of such unsimple 
fare as French truffles, Caspian 
caviar and roe-trimmed scallops 
from Holland. 

Scallops of all sorts were on so 
many menus, in fact, that those 
mollusks soon may show up on 
the endangered-species list. Pasta 
was much favored, least surpris- 
| ingly for a dinner given by Am- 

bassador and Mrs. Rinaldo Pe- 
trignani, who served penne with 
smoked salmon to such Reagan 
buddies as the Walter Annen- 
bergs, the Frank Sinatras, the 
Charles Wicks, Attorney General 
and Mrs. William French Smith 
and the Ed Meeses. Many of the 
same guests were expected to 
partake of pasta shells alla car- 
bonara at a White House lun- 





Deaver, who is the Administration’s gas- 
tronome-in-residence. Served in the Glo- 
rious Café in Georgetown, the réti de trois 
bétes—roast of three “beasts”—had beef 
as its core, surrounded by veal, in turn | 
ringed with boneless duck. Downed by the 
flu, Deaver missed the party. “He couldn’t 
even bear to watch a peanut butter com- 
mercial on TV,” his wife said. 

Louisiana fare was chosen to celebrate 
the Sun King exhibition at the Corcoran 
Gallery. Shell Oil, sponsor of both the ex- 








Chef Jean-Claude Nedelec of Glorious Food displays sole mousse 





makeup Magnate Estée Lauder. “Stars,” 


| as in the American flag, were the party 


theme. The just-plain-folks appetizer was | 
smoked salmon with Oregon caviar on 
star-shaped toast. Pastry stars studded 
the crust of the beef-and-vegetable 
pot pie, and the strawberry-blueberry des- 
sert came with stellar sugar cookies. 

The high point of the eating marathon 
figured to be the official Inaugural 
luncheon after Monday's swearing-in. 
Planned for the Statuary Hall of the Capi- 
tol, the luncheon was organized by Sena- 
tor Charles Mathias and his wife Ann. 
The contract for the luncheon was award- 
ed to Glorious Food after a caloric compe- 
tition with two other Washington cater- 
ers, Ridgewells and Columbia, that also 
have State Department clear- 
ance. Each was asked to prepare 
and serve a sample luncheon to 
the Senator, his wife, their son 
and several gourmet friends who 
volunteered as judges. Said Dane 
Towell: “We actually did two 
meals—two appetizers, main 
courses and desserts. They ate the 
whole thing.” 

The winning menu began 
with a “simple” mousse of sole 
with a sauce of lobster, shrimp 
and truffles. Veal medaillons with 
morels followed, and finally there 
was to be a cold praline souffle. 
Decorations were designed by 
John Funt of Tiffany and Chris 
Giftos of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New York, and in- 
cluded cerise tablecloths and cen- 
terpieces of anemones and lilies 
The estimated cost to the taxpay- 
ers was $60 for each of the 222 
guests. 

Less tony palates were not 
forgotten. Ticketron sold thou- 
sands of $9.50 tickets to A Taste 
of America, an eat-all-you-want 
feed at the Washington Conven- | 
tion Center, featuring a few spe- 
cialties from each of 42 restau- 
rants. The Inaugural committee, 
in an effort to defray costs, in- 
cluded among its souvenirs an $8 
package labeled Inaugural Nib- 
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cheon for 150 following the Sun- 
day swearing-in ceremony. Pasta 
primavera was planned for the same 
crowd at a midnight supper at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel after Monday’s Inaugural 
balls 

Little vegetables were big with cater- 
ers, most especially Persianettes, tiny, red, 
pear-shaped tomatoes that may become 
the garnish of the year. Veal surpassed 
beef as the most popular entrée selection, 
but the old American stand-by was to ap- 
pear in a few new guises. Filet mignon 
stuffed with lobster, a classy variation on 
surf and turf, was created by Columbia 
Catering for several clients. The most in- 
tricate beef invention was presented at the 
birthday party for Carolyn Deaver, wife 
of outgoing Presidential Aide Michael 





hibit and the dinner, hired Paul Prud- 
homme, the famed Cajun chef at the New | 
Orleans restaurant K-Paul’s, to prepare 


| 29 dishes for 500 to 700 guests. The Na- 


tional Gallery ordered regional American 
dishes from Design Cuisine, a Washington 
caterer, to mark its exhibition of Ameri- 
can paintings lent for the Inauguration by 
Armand Hammer, the millionaire indus- 


| trialist. Some 250 guests were expected to 


sample Wisconsin veal, Puget Sound 
salmon, New England cranberries and 
beaten biscuits. 

A more private, down-home dinner 
was planned for 14 guests, the family and 
friends of Ronald Lauder, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense and son of 





Veal medaillons with morels came next on the Capitol menu. 


——=— 


bles, a mix of nuts and dried fruit 
that is the official space snack of 
NASA's astronauts. | 
Democrats who felt left out could fork 
over $25 to join the Other Inaugural, spon- 
sored by Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion at the Wax Museum. Catered by the 
firm belonging to Mark May, the Redskin 
tackle, the meal was planned around chili, 
cornbread and a dessert named Hog 
Heaven Delight, in honor of May and the 
other behemoths on Washington's offen- 
sive line. The team colors, burgundy and | 
gold, inspired the dessert selection of rasp- 
berry sherbet in a cookie crust. Democrat- | 
ic pols signed on as bartenders. They 
could at least help the party drown its 
troubles while the Republicans tasted four 
more years of power. |—By Mimi Sheraton 
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MICHELIN. BECAUSE 
SO MUCH IS RIDING 
ON YOUR TIRES. 


Michelin is guided by a 
single overriding concept: 
tires are the most important 
pieces of equipment you can 
elu) Rela ielelmee| A 

Therefore, making the best 
tires, regardless of cost, is an 
obsession with us. 

That is why we make our 
own steel for our stee!-belted 
radials. Why we take so long 
to develop and test each tire 
model. 

That is also why Michelins 
perform as well as they perform. 

And last as long as they 
last. And why they cost more. 

a, Though you may find, as 
eae many Michelin buyers 
Coe do, they end up cost- 


= ing less to own in the 
Sw longrun. 
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Some are leaving, others are 
changing jobs, but they still 
proudly call themselves Reaganauts 


Every President is heavily depen- 
dent for his success on the quality of 
the men and women he selects to fill 
the most important posts in his 
Cabinet and on his White House 
staff. In the Reagan Administra- 
tion, that dependency has taken a 
quantum leap. By temperament and 
managerial choice, Ronald Reagan 
usually is content to chart the 
broadest philosophical directions for his Government and leave 
not only the details but much of the substantive content of poli- 
cy to be developed by his advisers. When they disagree, he gen- 
erally relies on them to work out a compromise among them- 
selves; he chooses between conflicting viewpoints only when he 
cannot avoid doing so. Thus, far more than most Presidents, he 
needs a strong supporting cast to function effectively. 

During his first four years, the members of Reagan’s team 
performed well enough to help their boss win overwhelming ap- 
proval from the voters. But now the President is launching his 
second term with what looks like a wholesale shake-up. At least 
five of the 13 Cabinet departments will be getting new chiefs; by 
spring hardly a single member of the top White House domes- 
tic-policy staff will remain in place. The changes have come 
piecemeal, without any carefully thought-out plan or even con- 
scious overall design. Moreover, they are being made at an un- 
propitious time, when the Administration should be concen- 
trating on its agenda for the next four years. 

But the appearance of upheaval is more than a little mis- 





leading; there is a strong element of 
continuity amid the changes. It is 
true that a few of the President's 
oldest and closest associates, most 
notably Interior Secretary William 
Clark and Attorney General Wil- 
liam French Smith, are leaving 
Washington entirely. But for the 
most part, the core of Administra- 
tion movers and shakers remains 
intact. Some will be learning new jobs, adding a touch of unpre- 
dictability to the Administration's actions; a few others are un- 
sure what role they will play for how long. Nonetheless, the list 
of the most influential members of Reagan’s team at the start of 
his second term is almost exactly what it was a year or two ago. 
On the following seven pages, TIME presents a gallery of the 
President’s inner circle by official White House Photographer 
Michael Evans. The pictures are reprinted from Evans’ book 
People and Power: Portraits from the Federal Village ($29.95), 
to be published next month by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New 
York. 

Like any group of strong-willed executives, they have their 
policy disagreements, and in some cases personal rivalries and 
tensions as well. But they are united by their unswerving loyalty 
to their chief, which he fully reciprocates. That quality is cap- 
tured by the name the President’s team chose for itself while his 
first Administration was still being formed. Then and now, his 
most powerful advisers have been proud to call themselves the 
Reaganauts. Here they are. 
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GEORGE 
SH 


A model of self-effacing loyalty, the 
Vice President rarely speaks up even 
in Administration meetings. But he 
wields behind-the-scenes power by 
proffering valued advice in frequent 
private sessions with his chief. 





GEORGE 
SHULTZ 


Patient to the point of seeming im- 
passive, the Secretary of State is in 
charge of fulfilling one of Reagan’s 
dreams: negotiating with the Soviets 
a verifiable agreement that would 
sharply reduce nuclear weapons. 
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CASPAR 

WEINBERGER 

A longtime intimate of Reagan’s, the 
Secretary of Defense has fought off 
Administration budget cutters and 
persuaded the President, though not 
yet Congress, to go full speed ahead 
on building up the U.S. military. 
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ROBERT 
MC FARLANE 


A cool analyst of issues, the National 


Security Adviser shapes foreign poli- 


cy options for the President and tries 
to mediate the frequent clashes be- 


tween Pentagon hawks and State De- 


partment moderates. 


WILLIAM 

CASEY 

Secretive as befits a spy boss, the CIA 
director has reversed that agency’s 
slide but angered some congre 
leaders, who charge that he has kept 
them in the dark about sensitive co- 
vert operations. 





DONALD 
REGAN 


Blunt-spoken and sometimes hot- 
tempered, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is expected to run a tightly con- 
trolled operation in his new job as 
White House chief of staff. But can 
he deal effectively with Congress? 


JAMES 

BAKER 

Pragmatic master of legislative strat- 
egy, Regan’s predecessor at the 
White House and successor at Trea- 
sury will test his skills selling the Ad- 
ministration’s major domestic policy 
initiative: sweeping tax reform. 
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EDWIN 
MEESE III 


A staunch law-and-order conserva- 
tive on leave as Counsellor to the 
President, he has overcome suspi- 
cions about his finances and is ex- 
pected to be confirmed, after a long 
delay, as Attorney General. 
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DAVID 
STOCKMAN 


A numbers cruncher without peer, 
the Budget Director may leave this 
year, but not until resolution of the 
battle in Congress over the slashes in 
social spending that he crafted in an 
effort to reduce deficits. 


RICHARD 
DARMAN 


Brilliant, sometimes abrasive and, 
like his boss, deeply distrusted by the 
New Right, Baker’s top aide at the 
White House will move with his 
mentor to Treasury, where he is slat- 
ed to become Deputy Secretary. 











RICHARD 
PERLE 


An unapologetic skeptic about the 
very idea of arms control, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense unremit- 
tingly insists that the U.S. give noth- 
ing away to the Soviet Union at the 
bargaining table. 














RICHARD 
BURT 


A suave moderate regularly pitted 
against Perle in Administration de- 
bates between the “two Richards,” 
the Assistant Secretary of State urges 
that the U.S. strive to develop nego- 
tiable positions. 
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JEANE 
KIRKPATRICK 


Hero of the hard-liners, the outgoing 
Ambassador to the U.N. is trying, so 
far unsuccessfully, to find a new role 
in the Administration. In or out, her 


ideas, particularly on Central Ameri- 


ca, will continue to influence policy. 





MICHAEL 
DEAVER | 


The President’s, and First Lady’s, 
closest confidant will leave as deputy 
chief of staff to take a Washington 
public relations post. But he will be 
only a phone call away, and his voice 
will be heard. 
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From Legislator to Lobbyist 





hen five-term California Democrat- 

ic Congressman Jerry Patterson lost 
his bid for re-election last November, he 
reviewed his options: find a Government 
job, return to law practice or start a new 
career. “Be a snow-plow operator in Ta- 
hoe,” jokes Patterson, “or something like 
that.” In the end, Patterson chose Wash- 
ington. An influential former member of 
| the House Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs Committee, he became a Wash- 
ington-based attorney and lobbyist for a 
California law firm, at about double the 
annual $75,100 congressional salary. 

Patterson’s switch from legislator to 
lobbyist is an increasingly attractive 
choice for Congressmen who have lost or 
given up their seats. Reluctant to sever 
family and social ties in Washington, 
lured by bigger money than they could 
earn back home, they cash in on their 
Government experience and contacts by 
becoming advocates for industries, 
unions, trade groups and special interests 
ofall stripes. Robert McGlotten, president 
of the American League of Lobbyists, esti- 
mates that as many as 200 retired Con- 
gressmen represent clients around the 
Capitol. “The Hill is crawling with them,” 
says Nancy Drabble, director of the con- 
sumers’ lobby Congress Watch. 

At least one-quarter of the 50 former 
| members of the just departed 98th Con- 
gress say they intend to remain in Wash- 
ington to work in or around the Govern- 
ment. The most conspicuously well 
rewarded will almost certainly be former 
Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker, 
who will earn about a million dollars this 
year, principally as a representative of a 
Houston law firm, Vinson & Elkins. 

More typical is Illinois Republican 
Congressman John Erlenborn, an expert 
in pension-plan legislation who just retired 
from Congress after serving ten terms. He 
now expects to make three times his for- 
mer salary as a consultant to companies 
affected by the laws he once wrote. “My 
expertise is worth the most here,” says Er- 
lenborn. “I never did intend to be in Con- 
gress for the balance of my life.” 

The escalating cost of campaigning 
is another reason lobbying has become 
| an attractive alternative to battling for 
re-election. Newly retired Colorado Con- 
gressman Ray Kogovsek estimated it 
| would cost $500,000 to win a fourth term. 
He will now divide his time between Col- 
orado and Washington consulting firms, 
and has been hired by two Colorado wa- 
ter districts to lobby for a _ project 
he had endorsed as a member of the 
House Interior Committee. Says Wash- 
ington Career Lobbyist Thomas H. Boggs 
Jr.: “They see people making a lot more 
money than they do, and they see lobby- 
ing as an opportunity. They weigh that 





Former Congressmen cash in on their Capitol Hill connections 


Jerry Patterson: doubling his income 


James McKevitt: 500,000 clients 
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| ence in the House provides him with “ac- 


| necessarily getting what the clients want.” 








against ten to 15 more years in politics.” 

Ex-Congressmen who do not go home 
are a Washington tradition. Former Sena- 
tors Birch Bayh and John Sherman Coo- 
per have Washington law practices. One- 
time Minnesota Congressman Clark 
MacGregor is a senior vice president of 
United Technologies, the manufacturing 
conglomerate. Some former members are 
more powerful than they were as Con- 
gressmen: James D. McKevitt was only a 
one-term representative from Colorado 
from 1971-73, but he is now chief lobbyist 
of the 500,000-member National Federa- 
tion of Independent Businessmen. Still, 
McKevitt acknowledges that when an ex- 
member turns to lobbying, the attitude of 
his former colleagues changes: “It’s not 
that they see you as scum of the earth, but 
it is a kind of disdain.” 

Indeed, many Capitol Hill observers 
are uneasy at the sight of so many legisla- 
tors turned lobbyists. Some former Con- 
gressmen now representing clients on the 
Hill voted for the 1978 Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act to prevent federal officials from 
lobbying with their old agencies for a year 
after they leave Government. “It’s not ille- 
gal, but it’s sometimes sleazy,” says Con- 
gress Watch’s Drabble. “You see former 
Congressmen standing out in the hallseven 
though they're earning six figures.”” 

Former Michigan Congressman Wil- 
liam Brodhead, who complained about 
lobbyists during his days as a legislator, 
seems to have reversed his views: he repre- 
sents the city of Detroit and the Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company in Washing- 
ton. Brodhead contends that his experi- 


cess” but no other advantage. “You're 
getting in the door,” he says. “You're not 


Not all former Congressmen make ef- 
fective lobbyists. “A lot of them live off 
their reputations, figuring the contacts 
they have will carry the day,” says Nor- 
man Ouellette, past president of the 
American League of Lobbyists. “Some 
have a total distortion of how the business 
end of things operates.” Although former 
Congressmen are permitted on the floors 
of the House and Senate, they are painful- 
ly aware of the unspoken rule against lob- 
bying there. Sometimes their sense of de- 
corum goes too far: “Many of them are 
afraid to ask for favors,” says Drabble. 
“They don’t want to be heavyhanded, 
whereas a regular lobbyist will just say, 
‘Can't we get this exact language?’ ” 

Ifex-Congressmen are not always suc- 
cessful at Washington lobbying, to many 
of them it still beats earning a sometimes 
modest living back home. Colorado’s Ko- 
govsek had never made more than $20,000 
a year before being elected to the House in 
1978. Says he: “My standard of living im- 
proved when I came to Congress. I got 
used to it. It’s important that Ray Kogov- 
sek provide college educations and a com- 
fortable living for his two daughters and 
wife.” —By Robert T. Zintl. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Neil MacNeil/Washington 
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ooner or later, every Administration 

is stung or embarrassed by leaks of 
classified information to the press, de- 
nounces them as damaging to national se- 
curity and vows to find those responsible. 
But supposing it does catch the leakers. 
What can it do to them? Fire or demote 
them, perhaps, but not fine or jail them— 
or so it has always been assumed. While 
the U.S. has specific laws governing dis- 
semination of highly sensitive material 
(atomic secrets, identities of covert 
agents), there are no statutes comparable 
to Britain’s Official Secrets Act, generally 
making all types of unauthorized disclo- 
sure of information a crime. Congress has 
resisted attempts to write such a law as a 
potential infringement on free speech. 

The Reagan Administration has tried 
to stop leaks through a series of expanded 
restrictions on U.S. employees, including 
lie-detector tests; insiders say that since 
taking office the Administration has had a 
steady average of 20 to 30 investigations in 
progress. This activity might increase as 
the Pentagon moves toward high-tech, su- 
persecret weaponry, such as the proposed 
Star Wars antimissile system. Moreover, 
to the alarm of civil libertarians, the Ad- 
ministration now claims that leakers can 
be jailed under an existing law: the Espio- 
nage Act of 1917. 

That law was passed under the impe- 
tus of U.S. entry into World War I and has 
been invoked successfully only against ac- 











Plugging the Leak of Secrets 


New efforts to apply a 1917 law worry civil libertarians 
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Test-Case Defendant Samuel Loring Morison 
Does the Espionage Act cover only spies? 





tual spies. There has never been a court 
test of its applicability to people who give 
classified information to the press rather 
than to foreign intelligence agents. The 
Nixon Administration did attempt to use 
it in 1971 against Daniel Ellsberg and An- 
thony Russo, who were accused of leaking 


the Pentagon papers, but the case was lat- 
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er dismissed because of misconduct by the 
prosecution. Now, however, the Govern- 
ment has brought what seems to be a test 
case against Samuel Loring Morison, 40, 
an analyst at the Naval Intelligence Sup- 
port Center (NISC) and grandson of famed 
Historian Samuel Eliot Morison. 

He is an awkward symbol for both the 
Government and its critics. Morison’s fin- 
gerprint turned up on one of three US. 
satellite pictures that had disappeared 
from the desk of an NISC colleague and 
found their way into foreign hands. The 
photos showed a Soviet aircraft carrier un- 
der construction at a Black Sea port. The 
Government, however, cannot contend 
that Morison was dealing with an enemy: 
he turned over the pictures to Jane's De- 
fence Weekly, a British magazine that 
published them last August. FBI analysis 
of the ribbon in Morison’s office typewrit- 
er indicated that he wrote two letters to his 
British editors at Jane’s, where he was em- 
ployed part-time at $5,000 a year with the 
knowledge of his Pentagon supervisors. 
One letter thanked Jane’s for remunera- 
tion for certain “items” that he had sup- 
plied; the other described his NISC job as a 
“pit” and expressed a wish to work full- 
time for Jane’s. 

Morison was indicted by a federal 
grand jury in Baltimore last October on a 
charge of violating two sections of the 
Espionage Act. They make it a crime to 
convey documents or pictures relating to 
national defense to unauthorized individ- 
uals. Morison could be liable to a $40,000 
fine and 40 years in prison. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment will presumably contend that 
publication of the pictures may have given 











To Catch a Mole 


E eyond deciding how to deal with those who disclose clas- 
sified information, the Pentagon has been working on an 
older and more basic problem: how to screen out security 
risks. Increasingly, the Pentagon is turning to the lie detector 
for this purpose. In 1983, the last year for which a count is 
available, the Defense Department administered 21,000 rou- 
tine polygraph checks to its employees. 
This year, with special congressional au- 
thorization, some 3,500 key officials who 
have access to highly secret information, 
or may be under consideration for such 
access, will be given additional poly- 
graph tests. They will be specifically de- 
signed to see whether those being exam- 
ined have already divulged military 
secrets or may be inclined to do so. The 
tests may be given on a random basis. 

The new screening is needed now, 
explains Deputy Under Secretary of De- 
fense Richard Stilwell, because “the So- 
viet Union and its surrogates have become far more active in 
their covert quest for America’s secrets. We have ten people 
awaiting trial on espionage charges, the highest figure in re- 
cent memory.” Those selected for special testing will be 
mostly medium- and high-level officials, among them civil- 
ians, uniformed officers and even private contractors. 

The new tests will center on six key questions, asking if 
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Polygraph Proponent Richard Stilwell 


those examined have ever 1) engaged in espionage or sabo- 
tage against the U.S., 2) known anyone who has, 3) been ap- 
proached to give or sell classified materials to unauthorized 
people (including journalists), 4) done so, 5) known anyone 
who has done so, or 6) made any unauthorized contact with 
representatives of a foreign government. 

Stilwell insists that anyone failing the test would merely 
lose access to sensitive information while a further investiga- 
tion was conducted to see whether the polygraph findings 

properly had designated the person as a 
$ security risk. Stilwell says the Pentagon is 
= aware that a polygraph test is not wholly 
$ reliable, but he is satisfied that it is a use- 
® ful tool since it has “an accuracy between 

75% and 90%” when administered by 

skilled examiners. 

Critics of the polygraph, which mea- 
sures pulse rate, blood pressure, breath- 
ing patterns and perspiration, contend 
that it is most apt to be wrong in random 
screening where the tested person is not 
asked about a specific act of wrongdoing. 
Dr. John Beary, a former Deputy Assis- 

tant Secretary of Defense for health affairs and now associate 
dean at the Georgetown University School of Medicine, fur- 
ther insists that “there is no physiological response unique to 
lying.” The machine, he contends, detects excitement, not 
lies. Beary adds that Soviet agents are routinely trained to beat 
the machines and that the Pentagon’s increasing reliance on 
the polygraph thus may actually be harmful to US. security. 
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the Soviets valuable information about the 
capabilities of U.S. intelligence satellites. 

Morison’s lawyers moved last month 
to get the case dismissed on the ground 
that the language of the Espionage Act 
is “impermissibly vague.’ U.S. District 
Judge Joseph H. Young has yet to rule on 
the issue. If Morison is brought to trial, the 
defense plans to argue that the pictures 
gave the Soviets no information that they 
could not be presumed to possess. More- 
over, his lawyers will take the position 
that Morison has been improperly singled 
out for “selective prosecution.’ They note 
that a Government interagency group, 
headed by Deputy Assistant Attorney 
General Richard Willard, reported last 
March that “the unauthorized publication 
of classified information is a routine daily 
occurrence in the U.S.” The report added 
that the applicability of the Espionage Act 
to such disclosures “is not entirely clear.” 

Some civil libertarians fear that con- 
viction of Morison would set a precedent 
| that could be used against journalists and 
| stifle public debate about defense policies. 
Mark Lynch, an American Civil Liberties 
| Union lawyer who is assisting the Mori- 
son defense, says that “the Government 
could also begin prosecuting journalists as 
spies or hauling them before grand juries 
under threat of prison” to make them re- 
veal their sources. Critics contend that 
such a use of the Espionage Act would as- 
sist the Government in improperly keep- 
ing secret much information that the pub- 
lic needs to evaluate defense policies. 

Ss ome lawyers suspect that if the Gov- 
ernment loses the Morison case, it 
will make a renewed effort to get Con- 
gress to pass a law to punish disclosures of 
information that do not constitute espio- 
nage but nonetheless damage the U.S. 
Under Secretary of Defense Fred Iklé 
hinted at such an effort last month by tell- 
ing a Princeton meeting that “the laws are 
not adequate” and vowing that the Ad- 
ministration “will fight on all fronts.” 

British experience indicates that such 
a law is extremely difficult to frame. 
The British Official Secrets Act is so 
broad that it is widely regarded as mean- 
ingless; read literally it would subject to 
prosecution a government employee who 
disclosed how many cups of tea are served 
weekly in his department. A major reason 
for not repealing it is that its many 
critics cannot agree on what to put in 
its place. 

In the U.S., most experts believe, an 
official secrets act could be enacted only 
if it were narrowly drawn. Even then, 
says former CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner, “the press will be up in arms, the 
civil rights community will be up in arms, 
and staunch conservatives will be for 
hanging the guilty before trial.” The is- 
sue, however, will not go away. The Gov- 
ernment does need to protect military se- 
crets, the public does need information to 
judge defense policies, and the line be- 
tween the two is surpassingly difficult 
todraw. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Anne Constable /Washington 











Remedies for Black Problems 





A newly formed group argues for self-help programs 


he November election results con- 

firmed what has long been one of the 
Administration’s greatest weaknesses: it 
has no substantial following among black 
Americans. Less than 10% of blacks cast 
votes for Ronald Reagan. Last week the 
Administration made an effort, of sorts, to 
bridge that breach on Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s birthday. The President sat in for 25 
minutes of an hourlong White House 
meeting between his Cabinet officials and 
a group of blacks, most of them conserva-, 
tive, who called themselves the Council 
for a Black Economic Agenda. They told 
Reagan what he wanted to hear: impover- 
ished blacks, and whites as well, should 
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Black Agenda Spokesman Robert Woodson 
“We didn't ask for special programs.” 


rely less on Government and more on 
their own efforts to lift themselves out of 
their economic plight. 

The little-known new group had 
asked for the White House meeting. Ef- 
forts by more traditional black organiza- 
tions to talk seriously with the President 
have been rebuffed for the past three 
years. The council’s spokesman, Robert 
Woodson, is president of the National 
Center for Neighborhood Enterprise, 
which coordinates the work of communi- 
ty-based self-help groups. Instead of quar- 
reling with Administration plans to cut 
the budgets of programs aimed at helping 
the poor, the council suggested reforms, 
including tax incentives for development 
of poor neighborhoods and a shift from 
government-supervised foster-care pro- 
grams for abandoned children to those of 
black churches and civic groups. “We 





didn’t ask for special 


programs for 


blacks,” said Woodson. “That's patroniz- 
ing.” As for the absence of N.A.A.C.P. and 
National Urban League leaders from the 
meeting, Woodson contended, “Other 
groups say that all of our problems started 
with Ronald Reagan. They just recite the 
same old litany of despair.” 

Reagan seemed to agree. In an inter- 
view with USA Today, he said some black 
leaders don’t talk about the positive things 
his Administration has done for blacks. 
Why? “Maybe some of those leaders are 
protecting some rather good positions that 
they have,” he said, “and they can protect 
them better if they can keep their constitu- 
ency aggrieved and believing that they 
have a legitimate complaint.” 

One of the black organizations that 
was not represented at the White House 
meeting, the National Urban League, is- 
sued a report last week on “The State of 
Black America 1985,” which noted that 
blacks have been relying less on Govern- 
ment and more on their own efforts to cut 
down on crime and improve education. 
The league found reasons for “hope and 
encouragement” in its annual study, citing 
Jesse Jackson’s presidential candidacy 
and new efforts to end apartheid in South 
Africa. The report also found some signs 
of increasing stability in black households. 
Still, the report called Reagan’s record 
on black problems “deplorable.” The 
league’s president, John E. Jacob, singled 
out Reagan’s “continuing attacks against 
affirmative action” and “the unwarranted 
entry of the Justice Department into civil 
rights cases in an effort to turn back the 
clock.” Jacob contended that blacks, 
whose gains peaked in the 1970s, “have 
been sliding back” ever since. Example: 
black unemployment nationally remained 
at 16%, more than double that of whites. 
Wrote Jacob: “That Black America is not 
worse off today than it is, is more of a tes- 
tament to its traditional ability to survive 
than to anything else.” 

Even grimmer than the Urban 
League’s report was a study of changes 
in south-central Los Angeles in the two 
decades since the Watts riots of 1965. The 
racial riots killed 34 people, injured more 
than 1,000 and caused $40 million in 
property damage. Despite promises of 
governmental action in the area since 
then, unemployment there among black 
teen-agers is 50%. The report, written by 
the city and county human-relations 
commissions, calls the rate of drug abuse 
“alarming,” cites continuing tension be- 
tween the community and police, says the 
schools remain racially isolated, and 
notes that fully 30% of the residents still 
live in crime-infested public housing proj- 
ects. Concludes the report: “We should 
not have to wait for a second Los Angeles 
riot to erupt to bring these problems to se- 
rious public attention.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles and 
Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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Startling Admission from Taipei 


On a brisk October morning last 
year, Henry Liu, 52, a businessman and 
part-time journalist, was shot dead by 
Asian gunmen outside his home in Daly 
City, Calif. Liu’s widow suspected that 
the murder was politically motivated. 
Under the pen name of Chiang Nam 
(River South), Liu had written books 
and articles that assailed Taiwan. “It 
was a terrorist killing,” said Jerome Gar- 
chik, Mrs. Liu’s lawyer. “Henry Liu was 
killed to silence his work and also to in- 
timidate Chinese living in America.” 
US. officials say that Liu had apparently 
acted at various times as an agent or in- 
formant for Peking, Taipei and U.S. authorities—and may have 
been caught in his triple dealing. 

Last week, in a startling admission, the Taiwan government 
said that members of its military intelligence organization were 
involved in Liu’s murder. Two Nationalist gangsters who had re- 
portedly confessed that they helped carry out the crime said that 
Colonel Chen Hu-men, a deputy department director in the in- 
telligence bureau of the Ministry of National Defense, was aware 
of the plot. The colonel was arrested last week, while other Na- 
tionalist officials under suspicion were being questioned. 
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Liu: Triple agent? 


Crackdown on the Sanctuaries 


“We have expected this for a long time,” said the Rev. John 
Fife, pastor of the Southside Presbyterian Church in Tucson, 
Ariz. “Now that the elections are over and the candidates are no 
longer running on God, motherhood and apple pie, they can at- 
tack the churches.” Fife and 15 others, including two Roman 
Catholic priests and three nuns, were indicted by a federal grand 
jury in Phoenix last week on charges of conspiring to smuggle 
aliens into the U.S. Fife’s church is one of some 200 congrega- 
tions across the country that have been involved in the church 
sanctuary movement, which harbors refugees from war-scarred 
nations in Central America. In addition to those indicted, more 
than 65 aliens, most of them from El Salvador and Guatemala, 
were arrested around the nation. 
All the undocumented refugees 
were released on bail to appear 
as Government witnesses. 

In a related case, a federal 
judge in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
ruled last week that Sanctuary 
Movement Leader Jack Elder 
was justified in transporting 
three Salvadorans from a refu- 
gee shelter to a bus station be- 

“\ cause he had been motivated by 
Sanctuary supporters in Tucson religious beliefs. 
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Clouding TV’s Crystal Ball 


On Election Night 1980, television reports boldly announced 
the outcome of the Reagan-Carter presidential contest in some 
states before the voting had even ended. Much of the information 
that made the predictions possible was based on exit polls, inter- 
views with voters who had just cast their ballots. In 1984’s Reagan 














American Notes 


landslide, the networks did not overtly call any state until its polls 
had closed, but critics cried foul at indirect characterizations of the 
progress of the regional vote. Last week Rep. Al Swift, a Washing- 
ton Democrat, and Rep. William Thomas, a California Republi- 
can, both members of a congressional election task force, an- 
nounced that the three major TV networks had agreed not to 
“project, characterize or otherwise suggest” the result ofa presiden- 
tial contest in a state while its polls were still open. The networks are 
still free to announce an overall victory as soon as a candidate racks 
up the needed 270 electoral votes. Last year each of the networks 
had made that announcement by 8:30 p.m., E.S.T., 4% hours before 
the last U.S. polls closed (Alaska’s at | a.m., E.S.T.). The agreement 
set the stage for hearings in Congress on the establishment of a uni- 
form, nationwide poll-closing time. 


Goodbye to an Old Friend 


The Colt .45 is the oldest weapon in the U.S. military ar- 
senal. Introduced in 1911 after being tested by the Army for 
almost a decade, the automatic soon became the standard-is- 
sue handgun of the armed forces. The Colt was particularly 
renowned for its impact: it had the power to stop a horse dead in 
its tracks with a single shot. But over the years, complaints 
about the Colt .45 grew. Soldiers criticized its heavy recoil or 
“kick,” its unwieldy 24-lb. weight and, most of all, its inaccura- 
cy. The Pentagon has not bought a new one since 1945, and all 
417,000 Colts still in service must be continually overhauled. 

Last week the armed services de- 
cided to replace the Colt .45 with a 
smaller bore 9-mm pistol made by Be- 
retta U.S.A. Corp., a subsidiary of Be- 
retta of Italy. The Pentagon will buy 
315,930 guns over the next five years \ 
for an estimated $200 million. While \ 
some traditionalists and American 
gunmakers balked at the switch, the 
Army stood by the new light, sleek pis- 
tol, especially since 9-mm handguns 
are favored by America’s European 
allies. Said one Pentagon official: 
“Everyone else in NATO had gone to 
the 9-mm; why shouldn’t we?” 
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Colt, top, and Beretta 
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The Case of the Missing Streets 


Around 1:30 one morning last week in The Bronx, New 
York, police arrested three men and two women loading cobble- 
stones into a rental truck. The stones, it turned out, had been 
wrenched from a city playground with a crowbar, ax and ham- 
mer. The object of the quintet’s illegal enterprise: selling paving 
stones for profit. 

The crime is becoming so widespread that New York police 
have invented a new charge for it: grand larceny, rock. Accord- 
ing to police, street corners and parts of roadways have been dis- 
appearing in Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn for months. 
Philadelphia has also been hit: last December, two men were ar- 
rested for stealing a chunk of East Mifflin Street. 

The thieves’ booty sometimes includes the round-edged Bel- 
gian granite blocks left behind by 18th century freighters that 
used them as ballast. The more precious stones can be sold for as 
much as $3 apiece to firms that use them in private landscaping. 
While stopping the street strippers is not high on the New York 
police department's list of priorities, the miniwave of theft has al- 
ready cost the Bureau of Highway Operations $15,000 in asphalt 
and labor to repave gaps along one parkway. 
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When it comes to sports, few can compete with But, if you're a purist at heart, you'll always 
what Nissan has to offer. From the zippy Pulsar NX _ find Nissan 300 ZX Turbo in the fast lane. 
and classy 200 SX all the way up to the Hugging the rail like a driving glove hugs-your 
awesome 300 ZX Turbo. hand. Drive it once and discoverhiow 200 horses 
The unique wedge shaped Pulsar NX comes worth of fuel-injected 6 can take you all the 
at you boasting a drag coefficient of a mere way to.awesome in nothing flat. 
0.37. Add front-wheel drive, 5-speeds and See your Datsun dealer today and put it to 
4-speaker AM/FM stereo and you’ve got'a head the test. 
start on pure fun. The best extended-service plan available: 
For good looks and performance, Nissan Up to 5 years/100,000 miles. Ask about 
200 SX Turbo, in the center lane, runs circles Nissan’s Security Plus at participating Datsun 
around anything in its class. dealers. 
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Guarding the southern front: Israeli soldiers patrol a bridge across the Litani River, near planned lines of new deployment 
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Bringing Home the Troops 





Israel announces a step-by-step withdrawal from southern Lebanon 


aé he time has come. We can 
i preserve our security and 
bring our boys home.” So 
said Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres last week as he prepared for a test of 
strength within Israel’s national unity 
government. Hours later Peres was trium- 
phant, and Israel was embarked on a dra- 
matic change of military course. By a 16- 
to-6 count, the Cabinet voted in favor of a 
unilateral, step-by-step withdrawal of an 
estimated 22,000 Israeli troops from 
southern Lebanon, with the first phase to 
get under way within five weeks. Other 
stages in the planned three-phase pull- 
back will occur at Cabinet discretion, but 
the decision left little doubt of the ultimate 
intent. Said a senior official: “Israel will be 
out of Lebanon in nine months.” 

The decision was a victory for Peres, 
who has long been critical of the frustrat- 
ing and costly occupation of Lebanese ter- 
ritory that began with Israel’s invasion of 
its neighbor on June 6, 1982. No longer 
will Israel be, as he put it, “the policeman 
of Lebanon,” a role that has led to 610 Is- 
raeli deaths in the past 31 months and cost 
the economically strapped government 


about $600,000 a day. The move was a | _ 
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popular one: in some recent polls, nine out 
of ten Israelis have favored a withdrawal. 
Said Abba Eban, chairman of the Knes- 
set’s defense and foreign affairs commit- 
tee: “Everyone wants out.” 

Notquite. The withdrawal scheme was 
opposed by hard-line Likud members of 
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theunity government, led by Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, thus putting a heavy strain on the 
coalition. Moreover, the decision to leave 
Lebanon is fraught with uncertainties and 
hazards. It marked a victory of sorts for 
Syrian President Hafez Assad, who has op- 
posed a negotiated pullback agreement be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon. But, above all, 
Jerusalem’s move shifted a new and per- 
haps unbearable burden onto the frail gov- 
ernment of Lebanese President Amin Ge- 
mayel: the maintenance of peace and order 
in southern Lebanon after the Israeli de- 
parture. If the weak Lebanese Army, 
which has been unable to guarantee securi- 
ty anywhere in the country, cannot fill the 
vacuum, Lebanon faces the possibility of 
factional bloodshed on an expanded scale. 
Said an Israeli army officer: “Soon will be 
the moment of truth for Lebanon.” 

The complexities of the situation were 
quickly recognized in Washington. Offi- 
cially, the State Department declared that 
“we have consistently supported efforts to 
bring about the total withdrawal of all for- 
eign forces from Lebanon, and we encour- 
age the parties to continue their efforts to 


bring about a negotiated withdrawal.” Pri- 
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vately, an Administration official re- 
marked that “we understand [Israel's] im- 
patience, but we don’t think this is the way 
to go about it.” The Reagan Administra- 
tion would prefer tosee Israel quickly nego- 
tiate a satisfactory diplomatic solution that 
would pose fewer risks for the Gemayel 
government. 


Washington's best hope was that Isra- | 


el’s decision would breathe life into the 
stalemated negotiations between Israel 
and Lebanon being held in the Lebanese 
town of Naqoura. The talks have faltered 
over Lebanon’s rejection, as an infringe- 
ment on its sovereignty, of two Israeli pro- 
posals. One is to expand the role of the 
5,252-man United Nations peace-keeping 
force stationed in southern Lebanon in the 
wake ofan Israeli withdrawal, the other to 
allot some security duties to an Israeli- 
backed Lebanese militia in the immediate 
border region. As U.N. Under Secretary- 
General Brian Urquhart tried last 
week to get the negotiations back on 
track, a scheduled meeting at Na- 
qoura was postponed briefly “for 
technical reasons.” 

Israel promised that “efforts to 
reach diplomatic agreements will 
continue,” even as the Peres govern- 
ment laid out the broad thrust of the 
withdrawal scheme. The first in- 
| stallment of the pullout calls for the 
| Israelis to leave the northwestern 

sector of occupied territory, around 
| the city of Sidon and along the 
| Awali River, within five weeks. The 

troops will redeploy from their cur- 
rent lines about 25 miles inside Leb- 
anon toa point between the Zahrani 
and Litani rivers, anywhere from 
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Iran’s Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
have launched their own attacks against 
the Israeli army, with the support of Syria 
Israeli officers point out that nearly 50% 
of Israel’s fatal casualties have occurred 
since the expulsion of the P.L.O. from its 


Lebanese strongholds. 


As the Israeli occupation has worn on, 


| the extremists have gained increasing 


sympathy from residents of the region 

Even so, the officers believe that the Shi- 
‘ite majority are largely passive in their at- 
titudes toward Israel, and will not be a 
threat after withdrawal. Said Army Chief 
of Staff Lieut. General Moshe Levy last 
week: “Most of the Shi'ite community, ex- 
cept for its extremist circles, has no reason 
to regard Israel as a target.” 

Whether or not that is so, the Shi'ite 
attitude toward their fellow Lebanese has 
hardened. One of the dangers of the Israe- 
li withdrawal is that it could lead to a bit- 
ter struggle between the Shi'ite ma- 
jority and the Sunni Muslim and 
Christian minorities, not to mention 
the remaining Palestinian civilian 
population. In recent weeks, Shi'ite 
radicals have killed more than a 
dozen southern Lebanese as alleged 
collaborators with the Israelis. The 
Israeli pullback could spark a blood- 
ier and more widespread settling of 
Lebanese scores. Precisely such an 
explosion took place between Leba- 
non’s Christian and Druze militias 
following Israel's September 1983 
withdrawal from the Chouf Moun- 
tains southeast of Beirut. Hundreds 
of Lebanese were killed and more 
than 100,000 were left homeless 

An early test of southern Leba- 
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seven to 20 miles to the south. An 
exact timetable will be submitted in 
advance to the Gemayel government and 
to the U.N. “in order to permit them to 
organize and deploy forces in the area.” 
The second phase affects the eastern 
sector that includes part of the Bekaa Val- 
ley, where Israeli soldiers now are dug in 
opposite an estimated 40,000 Syrian troops 
who occupy their own slice of Lebanon. 
The withdrawal in that region is intended 
to create a demilitarized zone between the 
two forces, pending a final stage when Is- 
raeli troops leave Lebanese soil altogether. 
As part of the third phase, the Israelis plan 
to create a zone six to twelve miles deep on 
the Lebanese side of the frontier under the 
control of the 2,150-man Israeli-trained 
and -financed South Lebanon Army, a 
predominantly Christian militia. 





hroughout the redeployment, Je- 
rusalem emphasized, the govern- 

ment will do “everything re- 
quired” to guarantee security in 
Galilee, Israel’s northernmost region. 
That reference harks back to the attacks 
| in the area by forces of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization that were cited as Is- 
rael’s justification for the invasion of 1982, 
code-named Operation Peace for Galilee. 
Government officials also explained that 
the withdrawal might free Israeli forces 
for more effective action in the border re- 








A promise of guaranteed security in Galilee. 


gion. Declared Defense Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin: “No terror organization will be 
able to establish itself as the P.L.O. did in 
the south of Lebanon. We will not allow 
such a thing, even if it means bombing 
from the air or entering Lebanon for lim- 
ited military operations.” 

It was the terrorism issue that caused 
the Cabinet split over withdrawal. Shamir 
and other Likud members argue that the 
possibility of P.L.O. attacks should re- 
main a paramount concern in Jerusalem: 
a pullback without firm security guaran- 
tees from the Gemayel government will 
simply allow P.L.O. guerrillas to filter 
back into southern Lebanon. That, in 
Shamir’s words, would amount to “aban- 
doning the Galilee.” 

The opposing, and dominant, view is 
that the continued presence in Lebanon of 
Israeli troops, bogged down with occupa- 
tion duties and mired in static defense, is 
helping to inspire another, perhaps more 
serious, threat. That is the one posed by 
the Shi'ite Muslims in the south, who con- 
stitute at least 60% of the | million people 
in the occupied territory. Many of the 
Shi‘ites originally welcomed the Israelis 
as their liberators from the P.L.O., which 
had created a state-within-a-state in the 
region. Since then, however, a minority of 
Shi‘ite fundamentalists, followers of 
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non’s stability could come in the city 
of Sidon (pop. 200,000), one of the 
first sites to be abandoned by the Israelis 
in the withdrawal. Sidon’s population is 
preponderantly Sunni Muslim. To the 
north, the city is flanked by Christian hill- 
side communities, to the south by Shi'ites 
Almost in the center of Sidon lies the Pal- 
estinian refugee camp of Ein el Helweh, 
with 40,000 inhabitants 

If major clashes between factions do 
erupt in Lebanon, the Israeli Cabinet, 
rather than local commanders, will decide 
what action, if any, Israeli forces should 
take in response. But Jerusalem would 
rather leave any such matter to the Leba- 
nese. Said Major General Ori Orr, head of 
Israel’s Northern Command: “I prefer to 
leave that problem to Amin Gemayel.” 
The chances that the Lebanese Army 


| could step in successfully under such cha- 


otic circumstances are thought to be negli- 
gible. Partisan militiamen, for example, 
control the heights overlooking the road 
between Sidon and Beirut, and that link 
could be easily cut in the event of an up- 
heaval. Said a Western diplomat in Beirut: 
“The Israeli withdrawal could throw the 
whole of Lebanon into chaos. It only needs 
a serious clash in this city or major prob- 
lems in the south to set the whole country 
ablaze.” —By George Russell. 
Reported by John Borrell/Beirut and Hays Gorey/ 
Jerusalem 
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BRAZIL 


Beside his wife, Tancredo Neves acknowledges the enthusiastic crowd after winning 








Victory for the “Great Conciliator” 








i n Rio de Janeiro and in Sao Paulo, ec- 
static citizens showered paper from of- 
fice windows, leaned on their car horns 
and set off firecrackers in the streets. In 
towns and villages across the vast reaches 
of the country, Brazilians danced and 
swayed to the tunes of countless samba 
bands. The occasion was the election last 
week of Tancredo Neves as the nation’s 
first civilian President after 21 years of 
military rule. Neves, 74, a lawyer and the 
former governor of Minas Gerais state, 
quickly promised reform: “I come to make 
urgent and courageous political, social 
and economic changes indispensable to 
the well-being of the people.” A hastily 
erected billboard in the capital of Brasilia 
delivered the message more succinctly: 
GOOD MORNING, DEMOCRACY. 

The greeting was not entirely accu- 
rate: Brazil’s 131 million people had no 
direct voice in Neves’ selection. Both the 
military, which had installed five army 
generals as President since a 1964 coup, 
and the departing President, Jodo Fi- 
gueiredo, insisted that the new leader be 
chosen by a 686-member electoral college 
made up of the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Senate and delegates from each of Brazil’s 
23 states. Despite that, Neves, the nomi- 
nee of the opposition Brazilian Demo- 
cratic Movement Party, 
tallied 480 votes to 180 
| for the military-backed 
candidate of the ruling 
Democratic Social Party, 
Paulo Salin Maluf, 53, 
a conservative, wealthy 
businessman. Pledged 
Neves: “This was the last 
indirect election of the 
country.” 

The Brazilian consti- 











tution provides for a six- Acheery note during the vote 


President-elect Neves ends 21 years of military rule 


| year presidential term, but Neves has 


indicated that he will support direct elec- 
tions for 1988. After the balloting, he 
called for a constituent assembly to re- 
draft the constitution to permit a popular 
vote. Despite the limited election, it 
seems clear that Neves, who will take of- 
fice on March 15, is a popular choice. A 
poll published Friday in O Globo, an 
influential Rio newspaper, showed that 
66.6% of some 2,100 voters questioned in 
eleven state capitals said they had confi- 
dence in him. 

A slight, balding man with a melan- 
choly mien, Neves confesses that “the 
hope of the Brazilian people is so great it 
almost crushes me.” In his first press con- 
ference the President-elect vowed that 
“the first, the most important and the 
most absolute of all the priorities of my 
government” would be to solve the eco- 
nomic problems of Brazil’s northeast. 
This is the most backward region of the 
country; its inhabitants are so poor that 
they are known as “the afflicted ones.” A 
recurrent theme of the press conference 
was inflation, which is now increasing at 
an annual rate of about 230%. Neves said 
that cuts in public spending are vital, but 
vowed “not to commit the gross mistake 
of using recession as a deflationary instru- 
ment. On the contrary, 
we will promote the re- 
sumption of growth.” 

Unfortunately, Bra- 
zil’s huge foreign debt of 
approximately $100 bil- 
lion will continue to in- 
hibit such expansion. Al- 
though the country had a 
trade surplus of $13 bil- 
lion last year, $10 billion 
of that amount had to be 
earmarked as the annual 
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interest due on the debt. Nonetheless Ne- 
ves said that he is opposed to the sugges- 
tion that Brazil declare a moratorium on 
its international debts repayments. Said 
he: “We must pay what we owe. It is a 
debt of honor for the nation.” 

One of Neves’ key economic advisers is 
Celso Furtado, a liberal economist who 
was forced into exile by the military. To 
some, Furtado’s presence heralds the ad- 
vent of a radical economic policy. But that 
would be out of character for the moderate 
Neves. Since his election to the city council 
of Sao Joao del Rei in Minas Gerais at age 
23, he has followed a cautious path as con- 
gressman, Justice Minister, Interior Min- 
ister, senator, Prime Minister and gover- 
nor. “I have never made a friend from 
whom I could not separate and I have nev- 
er made an enemy that I could not ap- 
proach,” he says. Neves’ skill as the Great 
Conciliator, as he is called, helped him 
weave the coalition of left, center and right 
that assured his election. 

The new leader’s diplomatic skills 
will be on view in Washington later this 
month when he meets with President 
Reagan. An inevitable topic of discussion: 
US. import limits on Brazilian steel, tex- 
tiles and shoes. The Reagan Administra- 
tion, which sees Neves’ election as a vin- 
dication of its policy of using friendly 
pressure to bring about change in authori- 
tarian governments, will hear pleas for 
easier Brazilian access to U.S. markets. 
Whatever ensues in those discussions, 
Vice President George Bush will probably 
attend Neves’ inauguration. 


he Brazilian military will continue to 

exercise influence over some areas of 
government, including the armaments in- 
dustry. Unlike his neighbor Argentine 
President Raul Alfonsin, Neves has indi- 
cated that he will not press for investiga- 
tions of corruption and human rights 
abuses that occurred while the military 
was in power. Said the President-elect af- 
ter his victory: “The nation is not the past 
but the future, which we will build with 
the present.” In fact, the military tacitly 
acceded to Neves’ election several months 
ago. Outgoing President Figueiredo had 
originally intended to handpick his suc- 
cessor but then wavered. When the un- 
popular Maluf emerged with the nomina- 
tion of the ruling Democratic Social | 
Party, key party members deserted and 
backed Opposition Candidate Neves. 

The President-elect failed to win the 
distinctive seal of approval of one well- 
known Brazilian: José Alves de Moura, an 
eccentric publicity seeker known as the 
Kisser, whose aim in life is to buss visiting 
celebrities, from Pope John Paul II to 
Frank Sinatra. De Moura turned up in the 
Chamber of Deputies as Neves was ad- 
dressing the electoral college. Guards 
grabbed De Moura and ejected him from 
the chamber before he could get close 
enough to plant a kiss on Brazil’s man of 
the year. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Gavin Scott/Brasilia 
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Roadblocks of abandoned cars in Kingston 


JAMAICA 


Angry Island 


A violent response to austerity 





“ac apitalism—gone—mad,” sang the 
demonstrators to a calypso beat 
as they danced in the Jamaican capital 
of Kingston. But not all the protests that 
paralyzed much of the Caribbean island 
last week were so harmonious. At least 
seven people were killed and 20 injured 
in angry demonstrations and looting 
triggered by a 21% rise in fuel prices, 
the latest austerity measure by the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Edward 
Seaga. Protesters blocked roads with de- 
bris until broadcast appeals by Seaga and 
his political opponent, former Prime 
Minister Michael Manley, ended the dis- 
turbances by late Wednesday. Soon after, 
a calm blanketed the city, broken only 
by sporadic looting and the sound of bull- 
dozers clearing the wreckage from the 
streets. 

Jamaica’s economic ills have kept so- 
cial tensions high for the past year. Gaso- 
line and electricity costs have nearly dou- 
bled in that time, and food prices have 
rocketed since Seaga’s election in 1980. 
Unemployment stands at 25%, aggravat- 
ed by Seaga’s firing of 5,000 civil servants 
as a cost-cutting measure. 

The one bright spot has been the re- 
vival of tourism, which declined dramati- 
cally during the 1970s because of political 
violence and anti-U.S. rhetoric. Under 
Seaga, it has bounced back and is now 
worth an estimated $435 million. Most of 
the 12,000 tourists on the island were un- 
affected by the demonstrations, except for 
the postponement of a few homeward 
flights for 24 hours. Indeed, the protests 
barely reached the north coast resort area. 
And even though many flights from the 
US. into Kingston were canceled for two 
days, planes continued to land 85 miles to 
the northwest at Montego Bay, the is- 
land’s main tourist airport. a 
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FRANCE 


Surprise Trip 


Mitterrand flies into trouble 





t was meant as a soothing dose of diplo- 

macy for a strife-torn territory—and an 
antidote tocriticism at home. French Pres- 
ident Francois Mitterrand last week made 
a sudden visit to the French Pacific-island 
territory of New Caledonia, where at least 
18 people have been killed since November 
in an increasingly bitter struggle over inde- 
pendence. After announcing the trip in a 
nationally televised interview, Mitterrand 
said he was going to the troubled territory 
to “express what I believe to be reason” and 
to show support for French Special Envoy 
Edgard Pisani, author ofa controversial in- 


2! dependence plan for the islands. 


Soon after the President's jetliner 
touched down at Tontouta Airport, he 
was taken by helicopter to the New Cale- 
donian capital of Nouméa, 33 miles away. 
He was met by 25,000 anti-independence 
demonstrators waving French flags, sing- 
ing the Marseillaise and displaying ban- 
ners that read “Calédonie Frangaise Tou- 
jours.” In the morning, Mitterrand held 
meetings with Pisani and leaders on both 
sides of the independence issue. 

The President’s visit came five days 
after France had dispatched 1,000 extra 
gendarmes and paratroopers to New Cal- 
edonia. The contingent had been sent 
to reinforce the territory’s 2,280-man 
French security force after confrontations 
two weeks ago between native Melane- 
sians, known as Kanaks, and predomi- 
nantly French settlers, called 
caldoches, \eft three people 
dead, prompting Special En- 
voy Pisani to declare a state of 
emergency. 

The latest in a series of 
sporadic disturbances over the 
past two months began on 
Jan. 11, when a 17-year-old 
French settler was killed, al- 
legedly by Kanak militants. 
The shooting brought a mob 
of 1,500, mainly made up of 
caldoches, into the streets of 
Nouméa, where they hurled 
rocks and bottles at police. 
Tensions increased the next day when at 
least 100 gendarmes surrounded a farm- 
house near La Foa, 55 miles northwest of 
the capital. There, Eloi Machoro, a leader 
of the Kanak Socialist National Libera- 
tion Front, a militant Separatist party, 
and 50 of his followers were gathered. Ina 
dawn raid, Machoro and one of his aides, 
Marcel Nornaro, were killed. Jean-Marie 
Tjibaou, the president of a provisional 
Kanak government formed last month by 
the Liberation Front, charged that Ma- 
choro had been “assassinated” with Pi- 
sani’s blessing. New Caledonia’s High 
Commission had already issued a report 
claiming the deaths had been accidental. 

The renewed violence hardened atti- 
tudes on both sides toward Pisani’s inde- 
pendence plan. The proposal is an at- 
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tempt to forge a compromise between two 
groups: the Kanaks, who make up a mi- 
nority (42.5%) of the population of 
145,000, and the ca/doches and Asian and 
South Pacific immigrants, who are in the 
majority. Under the Pisani plan, New 
Caledonia would become a sovereign na- 
tion but remain “associated” with France, 
which has ruled it since 1853. Political 
representatives of the French settlers 
have already rejected the plan because, 
they claim, it would give the Kanaks ef- 
fective control. Machoro’s death also 
turned moderate Kanaks against the pro- 
posal. “We will stay open to discussion, 
but we will not negotiate at all for the sov- 
ereignty of our country,” Tjibaou told the 
2,000 mourners who had gathered for Ma- 
choro’s funeral procession. 

In Paris, 2,000 separatist sympathiz- 
ers marched outside Premier Laurent Fa- 
bius’ office, chanting “Mitterrand killer!” 
Jacques Chirac, the mayor of Paris and 
leader of the rightist Rally for the Repub- 
lic party, called for the suspension of the 
Pisani plan. Mitterrand, however, re- 
mained firmly committed to the proposal. 

The French President’s surprise visit 
was viewed as an attempt to bolster his 
popularity at home before local elections in 
March and next year’s parliamentary bal- 
lot. “Mitterrand is trying to disengage him- 
self from overseas torments,” said one gov- 
ernment official. 

By week’s end New Caledonians were 
enjoying an uneasy peace. The nightly cur- 
few had been pushed back from 7 p.m. to 
9 p.m. In Nouméa, restaurants and hotels 
were virtually empty. Before boarding 
his plane for the 12,000-mile trip back 
to Paris, Mitterrand spoke op- 
timistically of his twelve-hour 
visit. “The threads which 
were feared to have been cut 
are tied again,” he said. “The 
dialogue continues.” a 





OFA . : - 
atists raise their flag; inset, Mitterrand 
Trying to disengage from overseas torments. 
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| Consider the alternatives 








Mustang Convertible. 





Sun. Wind. Sky. And 
Mustang Convertible 
These are the essential ele- 
ments. And this is Mustang 
at its uninhibited best. With 
a responsive, electronically 
fuel-injected V-6 engine, 
real glass windows, room 
for four and a power top, 
you can get carried away in 
a Mustang 


Mustang LX. 


It's all yours: A 2.3 liter, 
4-cylinder engine, 4-speed 
gearbox, reclining front 
bucket seats, AM/FM stereo 
sound package, power 
door locks, speed control, 
power steering, power 
brakes, steel-belted radials, 
interval wipers, vanity and 
remote control mirrors, 
and carpeting you can 


really sink your feet into. 
All standard? All at one 
great price. At this rate, 
you could be driving a 
Mustang. 


Mustang GT. 

More power. More con- 
trol. You've been asking for 
it. And now youre going to 


get it in the ’85 Mustang GT. 


Youre going to get 210 
horsepower** from a 5.0 


liter HO V-8 engine 

ratio power stee 

able rate springs. Gas-filled 
shocks and struts on a 
Quadra-Shock perfor- 
mance suspension. And 
Goodyear “Gatorback” 
high-performance tires. 


Best-Built 
American Cars. 


“Quality is Job 1° A 1984 


survey established that 
Ford makes the best-built 
American cars. This is 
based on an average of 
problems reported by 
owners in the prior six 
months on 1981-1983 
models designed and built 
in the US. 


™ You could be driving a Mustang. 


Get it together—Buckle up. 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 


Participating Ford 
Dealers stand behind their 
work in writing, with a 
Lifetime Service Guaran 
tee. See your participating 
Ford Dealer for details 

Mustang GT. Mustang 
Convertible. Mustang LX. 
All things considered, you 
could be driving a Mustang 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? > 
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PERSONALITIES 


The Saga of Stalin’s “Little Sparrow” 








early 18 years ago, Joseph Stalin’s 
Ne daughter, Svetlana Alliluyeva, 
defected to the West bearing an as- 
tonishing message. At a New York City 
press conference that was televised around 
the world, and later in two books, the child 
of one of modern history’s most brutal ty- 
rants repudiated her father and Commu- 
nism, while affirming her faith in God and 
freedom. Svetlana’s defection was more 
than a propaganda coup for the West: it 
was a symbolic event in the moral imagi- 
nation of millions of people. The child of 
the man who stood accused of having 
killed more people than Adolf Hitler had 
escaped with her humanity intact. 

Last October Svetlana returned to the 
Soviet Union, taking her American-born 
daughter Olga, 13, with her. Once again 
her action could be seen as symbolic, sig- 
nifying, perhaps, some basic failure of 





Western values. She told a press confer- | 


ence in Moscow that she had not known 
“one single day” of freedom in the West. 
She declared that she had come back to 
the Soviet Union to rejoin the two chil- 
dren she had left behind in 1967. But her 
earlier denunciations of the Bolshevik 
revolution (“a fatal, tragic mistake”), her 
father (“a moral and spiritual monster’’), 
the Soviet system (“profoundly corrupt’) 
and the KGB (like “the German Gestapo”) 
suggested that her return may have been a 
desperate, in a sense almost a suicidal act. 

What had gone wrong for Svetlana in 
the West? Why did she return to the coun- 
try she had fled in abhorrence? The an- 
swers are multifaceted, even contradic- 





gradually and painfully revealed itself 
during her sojourn in the West. 


people who knew her in the U.S., where 
she lived from 1967 to 1982, and in Brit- 
ain, where she spent the past two years, 
Svetlana was an often charming but rest- 
less, unhappy and quarrelsome woman. 
Her feverish enthusiasm for people and 
places could quickly turn into disappoint- 
ment and recrimination, as evidenced by 
a trail of broken friendships and angry 
words. In retrospect, it seems clear that 
her ultimate quarrel was with her father, 
whom she fatefully resembled. As she 
once said about the Soviet people, Stalin’s 
| “shadow still stands over all of us. It still 
dictates to us, and we very often obey.” 
The story of Svetlana’s life is the chronicle 
of her losing battle with the specter of 
her father. 

In 1967, when Svetlana arrived in the 
US. following her defection during a visit 
to India, little of her inner conflict was 
visible. The face she turned on a mesmer- 
ized U.S. public was alight with happi- 





tory, like Svetlana’s personality as it | 


Judging from interviews with many | 


ness. A handsome, vibrant woman of 41, 
with crisp, coppery curls, ruddy cheeks, 
shy blue eyes and a winning smile, she ex- 
uded sweetness and candor. She seemed 
pleased by her celebrity—and by the $1.5 
million she earned from her first book of 
memoirs, Twenty Letters to a Friend. 


| Well-wishers kept the house she rented in 





Princeton, N.J., filled with flowers. Fan 
letters, presents, even proposals of mar- 
riage arrived. Academic and society peo- 
ple lionized her. Amid such warm atten- 











Svetlana’s tormented journey from East to West and back again 


put it. In 1957, she legally shed her father’s 
name in favor of her mother’s, Alliluyeva. 

In the U.S., fame and fortune brought 
to the surface some of the lordly ways 
Svetlana had learned during her 26 years 
in the Kremlin. An elderly black house- 
man working for a family that had rented 
their Princeton home to Svetlana was 
devastated by her imperious manner. Af- 
ter he cautioned her about her treatment 
of some precious objects in the house, 
she said to him, “How dare you! You're 


Svetlana Alliluyeva at 1984 Moscow press conference: not a “single day” of freedom in the West 


tion, she did not appear to worry unduly 
about her children in Moscow. Joseph, 22, 
and Yekaterina (“Katya”), 17, were al- 
ready grown up, she explained. “The life 
of my children will not be changed.” 
Svetlana’s certainly had changed. In 
her last years in Moscow, she had been 
no princess of the Kremlin, though this 
was not widely understood in the West. 
After the 20th Communist Party Congress 
in 1956, when Nikita Khrushchev de- 
nounced Stalin’s crimes, Svetlana had 
lived through a dark decade, bereft of sta- 
tus, deprived of some of her privileges. Al- 
though she found kindly friends, she was 
widely shunned in Moscow as the child of 
a despot whose very name “aroused fear 
and hatred in millions of men,” as she later 





only a servant!’ She was cavalier with a 
Princeton hostess. When Artist Dorothea 
Greenbaum, the wife of Svetlana’s lawyer, 
gave a long-planned dinner party in Svet- 
lana’s honor, she did not show up or an- 
swer the telephone. A neighbor, alerted 
by Greenbaum, went next door to plead 
with Svetlana. Pointing to herself, Svet- 
lana said, “Nobody can make me do what 
I don’t want to do.” 

In the Soviet Union, Svetlana’s love 
life had been marred by tragedy and 
strife. At 16, she had chosen as her first 
lover Film Maker Alexei Kapler, 40; Sta- 
lin rewarded Kapler for his ardor by send- 
ing him to the Gulag for ten years. There 
followed two marriages and two divorces 
and a common-law union with Brajesh 


ssi 
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Singh, an Indian Communist who was 17 
years her senior. When he died in 1966, 
Svetlana was permitted to take his ashes 
to India. It was on this journey that she 
impulsively decided to defect. 

In Princeton, Svetlana fell in love 
with Louis Fischer, a writer on Soviet af- 
fairs, who died in 1970. An inveterate 
womanizer who was 30 years her senior, 
Fischer caused Svetlana much grief, and 
word of her outbursts against him soon 
got around town. One autumn evening in 
1968 she arrived in a fury at Fischer's 
house. He was inside with his editorial as- 
sistant, Deirdre Randall, but ignored 





Svetlana’s knocks and shouts. As Randall | 


remembers the scene, Svetlana raged out- 
side the house for well over an hour, 
weeping and demanding the return of her 
presents to Fischer: a travel clock and two 
decorative candles. When Svetlana shat- 
tered the glass panels on the sides of the 
door in an attempt to break in, Fischer 
called the police. Two officers arrived and 
found Svetlana hysterical, blood dripping 
from her cut hands. 

Her breakup with Fischer in 1968 was 
followed by a period of painful loneliness. 
It was then that she fell into a bizarre mis- 
adventure that began with a series of fan 





letters from a stranger. The author was the | 


widow of Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Olgivanna, who was in her 70s. Mrs. 
Wright kept urging Svetlana to visit her at 
Taliesin West, the stone-and-redwood en- 
clave Wright had designed for the architec- 
tural firm and school that he had founded 
in the desert near Scottsdale, Ariz. When 
Svetlana accepted the invitation in March 
1970, she could scarcely have imagined the 
fantasies Mrs. Wright had been spinning 
around her 

The architect’s widow perceived Sta- 
lin’s daughter as a mystical representa- 
tive, possibly even the reincarnation, of 
her own daughter, who had died in an 
auto accident in 1946. Mrs. Wright, a dis- 
ciple of the Russian-born mystic Georgi 
Gurdjieff, was spellbound by some coinci- 
dences between the living and the dead. 
Her daughter, by an earlier marriage in 
Russia, had also been named Svetlana; 
moreover, she had been born in Georgia, 
the region from which Svetlana Alliluye- 
va’s father hailed. Somehow it followed in 
Mrs. Wright's mind that Stalin’s daughter 
should marry the first Svetlana’s widower, 
William Wesley Peters, known as Wes, 
Taliesin West's chief architect. 

Svetlana promptly went along with 
Mrs. Wright's desires: within days she 
was calling Taliesin West's matriarch 
| Mother. She also fell in love with the dis- 

tinguished-looking, 6-ft. 4-in. Peters, then 





57. Soon Svetlana was pressing for an ear- | 


ly wedding, and less than three weeks af- 

ter her arrival in Arizona, she and Peters 

were married. Mrs. Wright was heard to 
| exult, “Now I can say again, ‘Svetlana 
| and Wes!’ ” 

But Svetlana’s happiness was short- 
lived. The egalitarian atmosphere at Ta- 
liesin West—everyone was expected to 
share in the house and yard work—was 
not to her liking. It reminded her of Com- 
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munism, she said. Less than a month after 
the wedding, clients of the architectural 
firm were shocked to see Svetlana slap 
her husband at a gala dinner party. At 
Taliesin West’s summer headquarters in 
Spring Green, Wis., a resident recalls, 
Svetlana threw the contents of a highball 
glass into the hostess’s face during a cock- 
tail party and was forcibly escorted out. 
Much of Svetlana’s anger came to cen- 
ter on Mrs. Wright, who ran the residents’ 
lives at Taliesin West with what she proud- 
ly called “invisible discipline.” Mrs. 
Wright decided what they wore, what they 
discussed at dinner and whether they 
| should have children. “I detested her pow- 
| er over others,” Svetlana said. “The lady 
bore such a resemblance to my father’s 
worst qualities that I shrank from her.” 





Svetlana’s hostility was viewed a | 
shade differently by her new brother-in- | 


Svetlana and Stalin in Moscow, circa 1940: he gave her “loud moist kisses” 





With Daughter Olga in the U.S. in 1982: a mother who lavished much warmth on her child 





| out, cursing Mrs. Wright and all that she 
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law, S.1. Hayakawa, who is married to 
Wes Peters’ sister. “She and Mrs. Wright 
were like two empresses in the same em- 
pire,” the semanticist and former U.S. 
Senator recollects. Overpowered, Svet- 
lana tried to persuade Peters to leave 
Taliesin West, where he had worked since 
1932 as Wright's disciple and chosen suc- 
cessor. Peters temporized, and after 20 
months of marriage, Svetlana stormed 


represented with a wrath that recalled 
Stalin’s. Taliesin West, “with all its horri- 
ble modern architecture,” Svetlana said, 
should be burned to the ground. 

Svetlana often walked away from 
places with a malediction on her lips. 
Thus had she left the Soviet Union and 
thus would she eventually depart the 
West. Men and women who got to know 
her felt the lash of her leave-takings. 
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Said one former friend: “If you didn’t 
stop your life and devote yourself com- 
pletely to hers, she would cast you out into 
utter darkness.” 

In the decade after Svetlana left Ta- 
liesin West, she tried to make a fresh start 
in several towns in California and New 
Jersey, only to rebuff the welcome she 
found. After deciding to break up a 
friendship with a distinguished intellectu- 
al, she wrote to him, “You are deaf, stu- 
pid. You are doomed. You are a failure. I 
pity you. I despise you.” In other letters 
she wished people dead. Of an elderly 
lady who, Svetlana thought, had crossed 
her, she wrote, “I hope she will not be 
with us too long.” To British Author Mal- 
colm Muggeridge, a deeply religious man 
who had been her host during a brief visit 
to Britain, she wrote, “You are one of 
these obsessed, demoniac natures who 
ought to be avoided at all costs.” 

In her everyday dealings Svetlana be- 
haved more reasonably, frequently 
disarming new acquaintances with a 
charm that was undeniably genuine. 
She touched people by the evident sin- 
cerity of her religious belief. “She 
could be warm, lovely and simple,” 
says Margedant Hayakawa, Wes Pe- 
ters’ sister, who remained a support- 
ive friend. 


vetlana certainly needed 

friends. When she left her hus- 

band, she took with her a new 
daughter, Olga Margedant Peters, 
born May 21, 1971. Svetlana, who 
would be granted US. citizenship 
only in 1978, felt alone in a strange 
country and seemed particularly vul- 
nerable to the stresses of late mother- 
hood. Having gained custody of Olga 
by the terms of her 1973 divorce from 
Peters, she refused to allow the child 
to visit her father at Taliesin West. 
Thus thwarted, the busy architect 
rarely went to see Olga and, though he 
corresponded with her, remained a 
more remote figure than Olga’s aunt, 
Margedant. It was “Aunt Marge” 
who was to provide Olga with her strong- 
est American roots. The child stayed with 
the Hayakawas in Washington, when her 
uncle was in the U.S. Senate from 1977 
to 1981, and visited them in California 
in 1983. 

“Olga is the center of my existence,” 
Svetlana often said. She lavished much 
warmth on the child, but all too often 
Svetlana’s ungovernable temper got in 
the way of her loving intentions. Wher- 
ever mother and daughter lived in the 
US., people remember, Svetlana fre- 
quently struck Olga. When the child 
was five, an acquaintance in Carlsbad, 
Calif., recalls, “Olga had been playing 
next door with a friend, and Mrs, Peters 
was not particularly happy about it for 
some reason. When she called her home, 
Olga came running, fell, skinned her 
knee and cried. I picked her up to com- 
fort her. But her mother started smacking 











her on the bottom for falling down.” 

Olga’s upbringing was almost a case 
study of how some parents tend to re- 
enact with their own offspring what they 
suffered as children. Svetlana’s mother, 
Nadezhda Alliluyeva, whom Stalin mar- 
ried in 1919, had been a harsh disciplinar- 
ian. When Svetlana damaged a tablecloth 
with scissors, her mother hit her repeated- 
ly on the hands. Nadezhda committed 
suicide when Svetlana was six, leaving her 
daughter's discipline to Stalin. 

As Svetlana remembered her pa- 
pochka, Stalin was tender with her in her 
early childhood, bestowing “loud moist 
kisses” and calling her “little sparrow.” 
But as she reached adolescence, he be- 
came incensed by her independent spirit. 
He berated her for the “insolence” on her 
face. He made a scene when he found her 
wearing a tight sweater. He hated the sight 
of her in short skirts and made her wear 


| hers much longer than other schoolgirls 





Svetlana’s joyful arrival in the U.S. in 1967 


did. When he learned that she had a lover, 
he slapped her twice across the face. 

An American friend who knew Olga 
for nearly a decade says that when Svet- 
lana got angry, she too hit her child in the 
face over and over again: “Svetlana did 
not break her bones, but she ruled her 
with an iron hand.” The violence started, 
the acquaintance recalls, “when Olga be- 
gan to have a mind of her own, which was 
pretty early, at about five.” Svetlana ap- 
parently could not grasp that the child’s 
displays of independence were perfectly 
normal. Says the friend: “Olga is a very 
spirited, independent girl, and her mother 
could never tolerate that, ever.” 

Svetlana complained constantly about 
what she considered the lack of discipline 
in U.S. schools; indeed, her main reason 
for moving to Britain in 1982 was to put 
Olga into a strict boarding school. Arriv- 


ing too late in the year, however, to enroll | made against tens of thousands of innocent 








the girl in the kind of traditional institu- 
tion she sought, Svetlana had to settle 
for a Quaker school in Saffron Walden. 
The mother moved into an apartment in 
Cambridge. 

Leaving the U.S. was a wrenching ex- 
perience for Olga, who invariably intro- 
duced herself by saying, “I’m an Ameri- 
can.” As it happened, her new school was 
exceptionally liberal—and Olga loved it. 
Svetlana was horrified to discover that 
students were allowed to wander around 
town by themselves after classes. She for- 
bade Olga to wear tight jeans and bright 
tops like the other girls. During vacations, 
she kept Olga from playing with the chil- 
dren of Cambridge acquaintances. Says 
Fay Black, then a part-time teacher at Ol- 
ga’s school: “Her mother clung to her like 
a warden to a prisoner. The child’s only 
hope was to go back to school.” 

There were further incidents of vio- 
lence. One appalled English family re- 
members a visit to their home by Svet- 
lana and Olga. Then twelve, the 
slender adolescent, who wore large 
square eyeglasses, was almost a head 
taller than her 5-ft. 4-in. mother. But 
the mother, at 190 Ibs., pulled all the 
weight. “Stop whining!” she suddenly 
told her daughter, and struck her in 
the face with a clenched fist. 

Last year Svetlana’s upstairs 
neighbors, Lynne and Peter Mans- 
field, heard her hectoring Olga nearly 
every day when the girl was home for 
summer vacation and on weekends. 
“We could hear her even when we 
turned the television up and closed 
the windows,” Mrs. Mansfield says. 
“Once she carried on for hours be- 
cause Olga had put red polish on her 
toenails.” 

In a letter to a friend in Cam- 
bridge, Svetlana complained, “With 
this precious, long-legged and dumb- 
headed daughter of mine I'm tied 
hand and foot. She goes back to school 
on Sunday, THANK GOD! When she’s 
with me, I miss more than ever my 
Katya and Osia [her children in the 
Soviet Union]. They are so nice, and she 
[Olga] is a fool, spoiled rotten.” 

Increasingly during her last year in the 
West, Svetlana suffered from bouts of de- 
pression. She was haunted by her mother’s 
suicide; as a child, she had evidently per- 
ceived it as a punishment. “My mother 
shot herself on the night of Nov. 8/9,” she 
wrote to a friend in Britain, “and as the 
time comes close to that date, I begin to feel 
utterly bad and angry at the world.” She 
spoke of conspiracies against her, much as 
Stalin had done in his time. “Something is 
around me, a ‘bad aura,’ fears, gossip, talk, 
two governments plotting so get rid of me 
simultaneously,” she complained in the 
same letter. She stunned an elderly Rus- 
sian woman, an émigré, by writing to her, 
“You are a KGB agent. You are a double 
and triple agent.” As Svetlana well knew, it 
was the kind of denunciation that was 
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people during Stalin’s Great Terror in the 
1930s. Says the recipient of the letter: “She 
would have executed me had she possessed 
the power.” 

Though Svetlana was manifestly trou- 
bled, there was little to indicate that she 
might be tempted to return to the Soviet 
Union. Her loathing for the regime was 
undiminished. In 1984, she published in 
India a sharply anti-Soviet volume of 
memoirs titled The Faraway Music. 
“Svetlana’s hatred for Soviet Russia was 
in her bones,” says a Russian émigré who 
knew her well. “If she heard Russian spo- 
ken by someone who had been brought up 
in the U.S.S.R., she would become en- 
raged.” Svetlana said on the BBC, “Only 
when I came to America and heard all the 
émigrés, then I heard real, good, beautiful 
Russian.” She was adamant that Olga 
should never learn a word of the language. 

Svetlana’s politics lay on the far right. 
She declared the conservative National 
Review to be her favorite publication and 
sent Editor William F. Buckley a $500 do- 
nation in 1981. Last August Donald Den- 
man, a retired Cambridge University pro- 
fessor, invited her to visit the House of 
Commons to see British democracy at 
work. As they strolled through Westmin- 
ster, Denman offered to introduce Svet- 
lana to some Members of Parliament. A 
look of horror passed over her face. “I 
don’t want to meet any Socialists,” she 
said. “Only Tories!” 

Still, one significant change had taken 
place in her. Sovietologist Leopold La- 
bedz, who met her in 1968, first noticed 
it in 1981: “She was getting soft on pa- 
pochka.”” Once she had acknowledged 
Stalin’s personal responsibility for the 
death of millions; now she called him a 
prisoner of Communist ideology. Her new 





book contained hardly any criticism of | 


her father. She probably felt she had be- 
trayed him. “My father would have shot 
me for what I have done,” she often said 
during her final year in Britain. 

Meanwhile, a partial rehabilitation of 
Stalin was under way in the Soviet Union 
as the country prepared to celebrate the 
40th anniversary of the 1945 victory over 
Nazi Germany. For the first time since 
1956, Stalin was being praised as a strate- 
gic genius and a superb wartime com- 
mander in chief. Says Stalin Biographer 
Robert C. Tucker: “The Soviet authorities 
evidently thought it was a good time for 
| Stalin’s daughter to come home.” No 
doubt they were aware of her emotional 
turmoil. Anticipating that an official em- 
issary from Moscow would be rebuffed by 
Svetlana, they apparently decided to use 
her son Joseph, Stalin’s namesake, as 
their intermediary. 

Perhaps unwittingly, Joseph kept his 
mother on the line for nine months, play- 
ing with her much as an angler does when 
hauling in a fighting fish. Judging from 
what Svetlana told acquaintances in 
Cambridge and London, she was reeled in 
stage by stage. First, just before Christmas 
1983, a phone call came from Joseph in 
Moscow. As the excited Svetlana related 














With Husband Wes Peters in 1971 


her children in the Soviet Union for 17 
years. Joseph, now 38 and a physician, 
and Katya, 33 and a scientist, had been 
forbidden to communicate with their 
mother since her defection. The presents 
she sent them had come back marked RE- 
FUSED. Only an occasional card or tele- 
phone call had circumvented the ban. Af- 
ter Christmas 1983, though, Joseph called 
her regularly, and she could phone him. 
hy) time we got together.” He said that 

he thought he would be allowed to 
meet her in Finland. Once the possibility 
of a reunion became fixed in Svetlana’s 
mind, it could not be dislodged. For this 


desperate woman, seeing Joseph ap- 
peared to herald a new beginning. Joseph 


ext Joseph told his mother, “It’s 


| then told Svetlana that he had not been 





it, she had scarcely heard from either of | 
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granted permission after all to travel to 
Finland. Svetlana was shattered. Some 
time in July he raised her hopes again by 
saying he might be able to come to Cam- 
bridge before Christmas, but in August 
she was told that he had fallen seriously ill 
and was in a Moscow hospital. She later 
said that this news was the turning point. 
On Sept. 10, 1984, she went to the Soviet 
embassy in London and asked to return. 
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Mother and daughter in Moscow in late 1984 
For the cameramen, obscenities in English. 
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Apparently the authorities promised that 
Soviet citizenship would be restored to her 
and granted to Olga, as was later done. 

Svetlana did not immediately tell 
Olga that she was going to take her to the 
Soviet Union. Instead, she attempted to 
cut the child’s lifeline to the U.S.—per- 
haps her cruelest act. Wildly misconstru- 
ing a letter from Margedant Hayakawa, 
Svetlana sought to convince Olga that her 
aunt no longer cared for her. Olga then 
signed a typed letter that said she would 
stop writing to all members of the Peters 
family. At least one line of the letter 
sounded more like Svetlana than Olga: 
“All right, kill me, send me a letter bomb 
if you like.” Says Olga’s distraught father: 
“T can’t believe Olga actually wrote that 
letter. She must know Marge and I love 
her and that we'd do anything for her.” 

On Oct. 19, 1984, when Olga came to 
Cambridge for a short vacation, Svetlana 
sprang the news that they were leaving for 
the Soviet Union. Whether she said they 
were going for a visit or for good is not 
known. What is certain is that Olga did 
not want to go. The Mansfields heard the 
yelling in the flat below. At first they 
thought it was another one of Svetlana’s | 
tirades. Then they realized it was Olga 
who was shouting. “Why didn’t you tell 
me? Why didn’t you consult with me?” 
Two days later mother and daughter were 
in Moscow. Said Svetlana’s old friend La- 
bedz when he heard the news: “She has 
gone back to her fatherland, or her fa- 
ther—to her they're the same.” 

In a matter of days after her return, 
Svetlana had quarreled with Joseph; Kat- 
ya, who lives in the Soviet Far East, did 
not come to Moscow to see her mother. 
When US. television cameramen spotted 
Svetlana looking grim and angry on the 
streets of the capital, she went out of con- 
trol, showering them with obscenities in 
English. Dissatisfied by the cool official 
welcome she received, she has several | 
times displayed her temper to the Soviet 
authorities. Olga, who, like her mother, 
still retains her U.S. citizenship, refused to 
wear the regulation uniform at a Moscow 
school. She came to class with a cross 
hanging around her neck. 

Last month the authorities moved 
Svetlana out of Moscow, in an apparent 
effort to insulate her from contact with 
diplomats and other foreigners to whom 
she might complain. Mother and daugh- 
ter were dispatched 1,000 miles south to 
Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia, not far 
from Stalin’s birthplace. Svetlana was giv- 
en a modest apartment but no car, dacha 
or any of the other perquisites that fam- 
ilies of the Soviet elite enjoy. 

No open arms awaited Svetlana in the 
U.S.S.R. She must have known that, yet 
she returned, drawn to a specter she could 
not elude. “It was as though my father was 
at the center ofa black circle,” she wrote in 
1963. “Anyone who ventured inside van- 
ished or perished or was destroyed in one 
way or another.” The question is whether, 
three decades after Stalin’s death, the cir- 
cle will close around his daughter and 
granddaughter. —By Patricia Blake 
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| voiced by a senior British diplomat: “A de- 








World Notes 





SOVIET UNION 
Rumors of a New Krennlin Chill 


The Warsaw Pact meeting in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, last week was to have been the first 
gathering of the seven-member organiza- 
tion’s top leaders since January 1983. It was 
considered particularly significant since it 
followed the resumption of U.S.-Soviet 
arms talks. Then came the brief announce- 
ment from TASS: the conference had been 
postponed. To many Kremlin watchers, 
there was only one possible explanation, as 





terioration in Soviet President Konstantin Chernenko’s health.” 
Chernenko is thought to be suffering from chronic emphyse- 


| ma; traveling during the cold snap that has gripped Europe might 








have worsened his condition at a time when disagreements 
among pact members require vigorous diplomacy. The treaty 
that established the alliance is up for renewal, and Hungary and 
Rumania are known to oppose Moscow's desire to extend the 
agreement in perpetuity. Said a State Department Kremlinolo- 
gist: “You don’t conquer recalcitrant allies from a wheelchair.” 


| CHINA 


A Time for Toasts 


They toasted one another first with mao-tai, a fiery Chinese 
brew, then with Missouri corn liquor that the visitor had brought 
along. The atmosphere could not have been warmer in Peking 
last week as John Vessey Jr., Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and a former commander in chief of U.S. forces in South 
Korea, met with General Yang Dezhi, Chief of Staff of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army and deputy commander of Chinese troops 
in North Korea during the Korean War. The highest-ranking 
US. officer to visit China since the Communist takeover in 1949, 
Vessey also talked with Premier Zhao Ziyang and Defense Min- 
ister Zhang Ai-ping. The main topic of the discussions: China's 
long-term needs for military modernization. 

Military contacts between the U.S. and China have been ac- 
celerating in recent months. China has just approved a port call 
at Shanghai for U.S. destroyers in April. Agreement in principle 
has been reached on the US. sale of antisubmarine-warfare 
equipment, and Peking is considering the purchase of U.S.-made 
antitank missiles. Washington's 
aim is to give China enough defen- 
sive firepower to restrain the Sovi- 


Ons to intimidate any of China's 
neighbors, including the Soviet 
Union. Said Vessey in Peking: “It 
is important for all to know that 
our military ties are designed to 
promote peace—and threaten no 
third party.” 


Yang, Vessey and corn liquor 


Weaving a Tangled Web 


He sounded more like a dullard than a former colonel of the 
Polish secret police. Adam Pietruszka, who is charged with con- 
spiring to abduct and murder Father Jerzy Popieluszko, last week 
concluded testimony so riddled with contradiction and apparent 
deception that many observers at the trial in Torun gave him 
little chance of sustaining his plea of innocence. Pietruszka 
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ets but not enough offensive weap- | 








offered confused versions of his conversations with other princi- 
pals in the affair and could not explain a number of obvious 
discrepancies. 

The coup de gradce was delivered by Pietruszka’s co- 
defendant, Grzegorz Piotrowski. The ex-secret police captain, 
the confessed leader of the three policemen who have admitted 
abducting Popieluszko and hurling his bound body into a reser- | 
voir on the Vistula River, exercised his right under Polish law to 
address the panel of five presiding judges. Referring to 
his testimony two weeks ago, in which he stated repeatedly that | 
Pietruszka, his superior, had encouraged the attack on the priest, 
he said, “As far as the basic questions are concerned, Pietruszka 
has been lying. I am sorry that when describing Pietruszka’s per- 
sonality, I forgot to mention his cunning.” 








A Plunge and an Inferno 


The ancient railroad that is Ethiopia's main link with the out- 
side world was carrying a train crammed with more than 1,000 
people early last week when the diesel locomotive reached a 
curved bridge spanning a ravine 120 miles east of Addis Ababa, 
the capital. The engine was unable to negotiate the bend, and four 
coaches plunged 40 ft. into the gorge, leaving a fifth dangling from 
the bridge. According to Ethiopian reports, 428 people were killed 
and more than 400 injured, making it one of the worst train crash- 
es in history. Ethiopian air force helicopters carried the injured to 
nearby hospitals while rescue teams extricated passengers 
trapped in the wreckage. Another horrific train accident occurred 
on the same day, this time in western Bangladesh. According to 
unofficial estimates, about 100 travelers died in a fire that raged 
through 19 cars of the Shimanta 
Express as it passed through 
the Kushtia district in the 
early morning hours. Scream- 
ing, frantic passengers were 
trapped on board the moving 
train for 30 minutes because the 
engineer was unaware of the 








fire. The train was finally | tN 

brought to a stop by a student ¥ ARES Ne 
who sprinted across the roofs of We oS ea 
nine cars to reach the engineer. The wreckage in Ethiopia 


Problem of Definition 


In essence, it isa struggle between Orthodox Judaism and the 
religion’s Reform and Conservative movements. The question: 
“Who is a Jew?” Israel's Law of Return declares that any person | 
born of a Jewish mother or converted to Judaism has the right to 
immigrate to Israel and to citizenship upon arrival. But Conser- 
vative and Reform rabbis are not recognized by Israel’s Ortho- 
dox rabbinate, which believes that Jews not converted according 
to Orthodox ritual do not qualify for citizenship under the Law of 
Return. Amid considerable shouting and name-calling, religious 
party members of the Knesset and their Likud supporters last 
week brought to a vote an amendment that would conform the | 
Law of Return to the Orthodox view. But backed by most of the | 
Labor Party, 21 major American Jewish organizations and other 
Jews from the Diaspora, Prime Minister Shimon Peres mustered 
enough support to block the move by a 62-to-51 vote. 

According to Reform Rabbi Alexander M. Schindler, presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 80% to 
85% of synagogue-affiliated U.S. Jews belong to non-Orthodox 
groups. American Jewish leaders said privately that U.S. fund 
raising for Israel might suffer if the amendment passed. 
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I n a 64-page charge that took two hours 
to read, Federal Judge Abraham Sofaer 
outlined the complex issues that the four 
women and two men on the jury had to 
evaluate. In reaching a verdict on former 
Israeli Defense Minister Ariel Sharon’s 
$50 million libel suit against Time Inc., he 
explained, they faced three sets of ques- 
tions about a single paragraph in TIME’s 
Feb. 21, 1983, cover story about an official 
Israeli report on the 1982 massacre of hun- 
dreds of Palestinians in the Sabra and Sha- 
tila refugee camps in West Beirut. First, 
could the disputed passage, which report- 





Sharon and his lawyer Gould outside the Manhattan court: the jury was deciding 


Wrestling with Defamation and Truth 


The jury in the Sharon trial reaches a partial verdict 


| continued through Friday afternoon, to 
find that the disputed paragraph was in 
fact false. At week’s end the jurors were 
still debating the question of malice. 
TIME’s cover story dealt with the re- 
port of a commission headed by Israel's 
Supreme Court President Yitzhak Kahan. 
The killings, which began two days after 
the assassination of Lebanese President- 
elect Bashir Gemayel, were carried out by 
Phalangist militiamen. The Kahan com- 
mission concluded that Sharon had or- 
dered the militiamen into the camps and 
thus bore “indirect responsibility” for 












ed on discussions Sharon had with Leba- 

nese Christian Phalangist leaders prior to 
| the massacre, be interpreted as having a 
| meaning that defamed Sharon? If so, was 
the substance of the paragraph false? And 
if the answers to both these questions were 
yes, did TIME publish the paragraph “with 
a high degree of awareness” of its probable 
falsity? For Sharon to win his suit, the jury 
would have to answer yes to all three ques- 
tions and then, after an additional round of 
testimony, find that his reputation had 
been damaged by the story. 

In an unusual move, Sofaer asked the 
jury to report publicly their answers at 
each stage. After 14 hours of delibera- 
tions, the jury announced on Wednesday 
that it had found for Sharon on the first 
question. The paragraph, said the jury, 
implied that Sharon “consciously intend- 
ed” to permit the Phalangists to take re- 
venge by deliberately killing noncombat- 
ants in the camps. It took the jury an 


62 


additional 20 hours of deliberation, which 


After a partial verdict, a claim of “a clear moral victory.” 


what happened; Sharon resigned his De- 
fense post two days after the findings were 
released. 

The paragraph at issue in Sharon’s 
lawsuit comes halfway through the eight- 
page story; it described a condolence call 
Sharon paid to the Gemayel family the 
day after Bashir’s death and said that in- 
formation about the visit was contained in 
a classified Appendix B to the report. The 
passage went on to say: “Sharon reported- 
ly told the Gemayels that the Israeli army 
would be moving into West Beirut and 
that he expected the Christian forces to go 
into the Palestinian refugee camps. Shar- 
on also reportedly discussed with the Ge- 
mayels the need for the Phalangists to 
take revenge for the assassination of Ba- 
shir, but the details of the conversation 
are not known.” 

After months of negotiations by Judge 
Sofaer, the Israeli government finally al- 
lowed an attorney representing TIME to 
examine the secret appendix and other 
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selected documents two weeks ago. After | 
its representative examined some, but not 
all, of the relevant documents, TIME ac- 
knowledged in last week’s issue that Ap- 
pendix B did not contain further details 
about Sharon’s visit to the Gemayel fam- 
ily. But the magazine continued to defend 
its report about the meeting as true and 
argued that it has been forbidden to see 
testimony made to Israeli investigators 
that could corroborate the account. 

Thomas Barr, Time Inc.'s chief de- 
fense attorney, insisted last week that the 
magazine had been denied due process of 
law. It had been hampered in defending its 
story by the refusal of the Israeli govern- 
ment, in which Sharon currently serves as 
Minister of Industry and Trade, to allow 
several top-ranking army and intelligence 
officers to testify. “The important guys, the 
guys at the guts of what happened, we did 
not get,” Barr told reporters. “Sharon came 
here knowing we could not discover the 
substance in this case.” Allowing a foreign 
public figure to sue for libel in a U.S. court 
over reporting about his official actions, 
Barr added, sets a dangerous precedent. “I 
don’t see why [Libyan Leader Muammar] 
Gaddafi can’t sue here too, and then say 
every piece of evidence is a state secret.” 
Throughout the trial, Sofaer has “reserved 
judgment” on TIME’s motions to dismiss 
the case on due process grounds; he may 
rule on that question this week. 

In reaching a decision on whether 
the disputed paragraph was defamatory, 
Judge Sofaer instructed the jurors to look 
not only at what the words literally 
meant, but also at what they implied to | 
“the average reader” in the context of the 
entire story. He identified for the jurors 
five possible readings of what the para- 
graph could mean. He noted that the first 
three of these—that Sharon was “negli- 
gent” or “reckless” or was aware in 
advance that a massacre would occur— 
would not constitute defamation in the 
context of this case. Only at issue, he said, 
were two more extreme interpretations: | 
that Sharon “consciously intended” a 
massacre or “actively encouraged” it. 


s deliberations about the paragraph’s 

meaning wore on, the jury requested 
a dictionary, a blackboard and file folders. | 
Then, shortly before 11 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, Jury Foreman Richard Zug in- 
formed Sofaer that the panel had reached 
a decision on that first issue. On the six- 
page checklist that the judge had given, 
which spelled out the various answers 
they could give on the three sets of ques- 
tions, the jurors had marked “yes” under 
the statement that the paragraph implied 
that Sharon had “consciously intended” 
the Phalangists to kill noncombatants in 
the camps. They also found that the defa- 
mation was “aggravated” by TIME’s state- 
ment that Appendix B contained details 
of Sharon’s discussion with the Gemayels. 

Outside the courtroom in lower Man- 
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hattan, a smiling Sharon told reporters, “I 
am pleased that we won on this point.” 
His attorney, Milton Gould, added, “I’m 
glad we're not going to get beaten on ety- 
mology.’ Moments later TIME Managing 
Editor Ray Cave said he felt that the ju- 
rors had “misread” the disputed para- 
graph and insisted once again that the 
passage in no way accused Sharon of re- 
sponsibility for the massacre. The passage 
simply echoed the findings of the Kahan 
report, Cave said. He defended the maga- 
zine’s use of confidential sources in seek- 
ing information about the events leading 
to the massacre. “Most magazines and 
most newspapers constantly rely on confi- 
dential sources,” he noted. 

Since TIME had already conceded that 
Appendix B did not state that Sharon dis- 
cussed revenge with the Gemayels, the is- 
sue of truth for the jury focused on a single 
question: Had Sharon proved that “he did 
not engage in any discussion with the 
Phalangists, prior to the massacre, of the 
need to take revenge’? During the trial, 
Sharon relied principally on his own testi- 
mony to prove this point. He denied that 
he had ever discussed revenge—not just 
with the Lebanese, but with “anybody.” 

TIME’s account was based largely on 
the reporting of David Halevy, one of its 
correspondents in Jerusalem. During the 
trial, Halevy testified that he relied on 
four sources for his report that Sharon 
conveyed his understanding of the Ge- 
mayels’ need for revenge at his meeting 
with them in the Lebanese town of Bik- 
faya. Halevy said these included an Israeli 
intelligence officer with access to notes 
taken at the meeting. He told Halevy that 
Bashir’s father had declared to Sharon 
that his son’s death should be avenged. 

Under Sofaer’s agreement with Israel 
allowing lawyers for both sides to exam- 
ine secret information gathered by the 
Kahan commission, TIME had sought ac- 
cess to testimony collected by the com- 
mission's investigators that, it contended, 
could support its case. Sofaer last week re- 
ceived permission from the Israeli gov- 
ernment to release a letter to the court 
from Haim Zadok, the attorney who act- 
ed on TIME’s behalf. According to Zadok, 
a former Israeli Minister of Justice, he 
was not allowed to see information gath- 
ered by the investigators, who had the 
power to summon witnesses and require 
them to testify. Zadok also said that after 
inspecting those documents he was per- 
mitted to see and the testimony he was al- 
lowed to review, he felt that there “is at 
least a suggestion that Minister Sharon 
knew, or at least was likely to know, in ad- 
vance, that Phalangists would massacre 
civilians if they went into the camps unac- 
companied by I.D.F. [Israeli Defense 
Forces] troops.” 

In a closed session of court last Mon- 
day (the transcript was released on Tues- 
day when Zadok’s letter was made pub- 
lic), Barr underscored the significance of 
Zadok’s reservations. He asked the jury to 
heed the wording in Zadok’s letter, and in 
letters from Kahan and the Israeli Attor- 





ney General's office, which suggested that 





other important documents and informa- 
tion may well exist that TIME was not al- 
lowed to see. That material, said Barr, 
could include minutes of a meeting that 
Sharon held with Bashir two days before 
the assassination; the Defense Minister 
might have learned there of the Phalan- 
gists’ intentions if they ever entered the 
Palestinian refugee camps. In response, 
Gould dismissed Zadok's reservations as 
a “red herring.” 

“What has been proved by now is that 
TIME magazine lied,” said Sharon after 
the jury announced on Friday that it 
found the disputed paragraph false. He 
called the decision “a clear moral vic- 
tory.” But Cave told reporters that TIME 
still believed its story to be substantially 
true. “No one has come forward and said 
that story was false, but one,” he said. 
“We were forbidden to bring in our own 
witnesses in this case. We were forbidden 


| access to the testimony that we were 


confident, confident, would prove that 





TIME Editor Cave and Attorney Barr: protesting Israeli restrictions and a lack of due process 





| ers & Wells. Said Henry Kaufman, gener- 





ceived to the point that they were aware 
that it was “probably untrue.” Finally, the 
jurors could find actual malice if they be- 
lieved that TIME’s journalists had “sys- 
tematically disregarded” substantial evi- 
dence that caused them to be aware that 
the paragraph was probably untrue. So- 
faer reminded the jury to consider TIME’s 
claim that its employees had checked the 
passage carefully and found no contradic- 
tion between its conclusion and the Ka- 
han commission report. The jurors were 
also to take into account testimony by Ha- 
levy’s TIME colleagues that they regarded 
him as a reliable reporter. 

Some legal experts not connected 
with the case thought that Judge Sofaer’s 
complex definition of malice represented 
a departure from precedent. “It is con- 
trary to established law to equate exagger- 
ation with substantial factual falsity,” ob- 
served Richard Winfield, a publishing 
specialist in the Manhattan firm of Rog- 
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The magazine was denied testimony and witnesses that would have proved its case, said Cave. 


what that paragraph said was correct.” 

After deciding the falsity issue, the ju- 
rors closeted themselves on Friday after- 
noon to discuss the matter of “actual mal- 


| ice’; Had TIME published the paragraph 


knowing it was false or with reckless disre- 
gard—or entertaining serious doubts— 
about whether or not it was? Over the week- 
end they asked for 90 exhibits totaling more 


| 
| 


| aggeration or distortion around to second- 


than 400 pages and loose-leaf binders to | 


help them organize their thoughts. 


DoS 20 of his charge’s 64 pages to 
a definition of “actual malice,” So- 
faer offered three separate ways in which 
the jurors could find against TIME. If they 
believed Halevy or another TIME employ- 
ee had “fabricated” the story, including 
the claim of what was in Appendix B, 
then that would constitute actual malice. 
The jurors also could decide against TIME 
if they believed Sharon’s charge that jour- 
nalists in New York had “exaggerated or 
distorted” the information Halevy re- 


— 


al counsel for the Libel Defense Resource 
Center, a New York-based media group: 
“It’s a Rube Goldberg kind of charge. I'm 
concerned, in the context of this case, that 
jurors will turn the concept of material ex- 


guess editorial judgment.” 

If the jury decided against TIME on 
“actual malice,” it would then hear testi- 
mony on Sharon’s reputation to deter- 
mine any assessment of damages. In most 
libel cases, the lawyers for both sides pre- 
sent evidence on the plaintiff's reputation 
before the jury begins its overall delibera- 
tions. But after Sharon had already pre- 
sented character witnesses on his own be- 
half, Judge Sofaer decided to split the 
trial; he ruled that introduction of evi- 
dence detrimental to Sharon’s reputation 
could unfairly influence the jury on the 
first three issues. For Sharon to win the 
case, he will have to show that his reputa- 
tion was in fact damaged. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/New York 
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Hot baths, 
zinc treatments, and other 


secrets that prolong life. 
Lf 



























Cars, like people, live longer when 
their bodies are well taken care of. 
And few bodies are better prepared 
to face the years than the body of a 
Volvo 760 GLE.” 

The #1 killer of a@arSbody is rust. 
SoVolvo employs the #l antidote: zinc, 32 
square feet of sheet metal in every Volvo 
body takes a hot bath in liquid zinc, result- 
ing in a coating three times thicker than 

youll find on most other cars. 

eans pection, and a rub down, the 
Ss so impressive, other manufac- 
r plant to observe it.) 
ina vat of primer. An electric 
2 is fusing paint to metal. Next comes. 
ae ii ir me ve out; a layer of special chip-resistant 

paint i is se lied sre flying stones hurt the most: below the 
beltline. Then come four more layers of paint, sprayed wet on wet to create 
a oe , lustrous finish. Next the car is undercoated inside and out. 

‘ine anti-corrosive gel is injected into closed sections like roof 
pillars and doors to —— samc 
vent Hoek from within. > <a 

As those other car _ y 
makers will tell you, the. 
whole process is tedious - 

and takes hours. 

But when you want - 
acar to last as long as a 
Volvo, there are no 
shortcuts. 


“And that’ not just idle talk. Ask your Volvo ; : ° : . : 
dealer about our Corrosion Protection Limited y 
ee aT? sina oe one i ey brn in the business. e TIES 
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R ick and Lonnie are mis- 
understood teen-agers 
whose parents have forbidden 
them to see each other. The 
predicament may sound fa- 
miliar, but Rick and Lonnie 
are hardly stock figures from a 
TV sitcom or sentimental dra- 
ma in which love conquers all. 
In an upcoming ABC movie 
called Surviving, the youths 
feel increasingly beleaguered 
and estranged from the world. 
Depressed and hopeless, they 
take a drastic step. One night 
they sneak into her parents’ 
garage, huddle together on the 
front seat of the family car and 
start the engine. The next morning they 
are dead. 

Deeply troubled youths like Rick and 
Lonnie (played by Zach Galligan and 
Molly Ringwald) are cropping up in un- 
precedented numbers this season. Anoth- 
er depressed teen killed himself last fall on 
the CBS movie Silence of the Heart. The 
roles were reversed earlier this month in 
NBC’s A Reason to Live, in which a well- 
adjusted 14-year-old (Ricky Schroder) 
tried to talk his despondent father out of 
suicide. Last week, in CBS’s Not My Kid, 
two parents were shattered to discover 
that their 15-year-old daughter (Viveka 
Davis) was a drug abuser. Still to come: a 
college student (Barry Tubb) will tell his 
unsuspecting parents that he is homosex- 
ual in ABC’s Consenting Adult, and a fam- 
ily will grapple with the problem of child 
molestation in CBS’s Kids Dont Tell. 

TV movies, of course, have long been 
partial to contemporary and often contro- 
versial social issues. But families in crisis 
have become especially hot topics since 
last January, when Something About Ame- 
lia, an ABC movie about incest, won both 
critical applause and big ratings. In Octo- 
ber, viewers proved again that they will 
watch sober-minded dramas dealing with 
unpleasant family matters: NBC’s The 
Burning Bed, starring Farrah Fawcett as a 
battered wife, drew the fourth highest rat- 
ings of any TV movie in history. 

Social-issue movies have always been 
good for a network’s prestige; now they 
seem to be good for its profit-and-loss 
sheet as well. Advertisers who once shied 
away from controversial or downbeat pro- 
grams (like ABC’s nuclear-war movie The 
Day After) are increasingly willing, even 
eager, to sponsor them. Moreover, in the 
face of growing competition from cable, 
social-issue dramas take on a new pro- 
gramming significance. Explains Perry 
Lafferty, a senior vice president at NBC: 
“How do the networks fight back against 
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Troubles on the Home Front 


Sparked by high ratings, TV movies focus on child-parent crises 
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Galligan and Ringwald in Surviving: taking a drastic step 





Davis as the drug abuser in Not My Kid 
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he 
Tubb out of the closet in Consenting Adult 
In most cases, Mom and Dad are at fault. 


cable? We can’t do it by putting on more 
violence and sex, but we can probe the so- 
cial issues that haven't been explored. The 
issue movie is the most effective weapon 
we have; it’s our big gun.” 

Increasingly, these issue dramas are 
being accompanied by elaborate public 
education campaigns, featuring such de- 
vices as study guides and toll-free “hot 
lines.” A groundbreaking film on this 
front was Adam, a 1983 NBC movie about 
a family’s search for its kidnaped child. 
Following each of the movie’s two airings, 





the network broadcast a series of photos of 
missing children. Some 30 were found asa 
result, and the increased public awareness 
helped spur the establishment of a perma- 
nent national center for locating missing 
children. In conjunction with 
ws next month’s telecast of Sur- 
® viving, ABC has produced a 30- 
__: minute program on teen sui- 
-__* cide, a series of short news 
© features and other educational 
material. The movie will also 
be followed by a direct appeal 
to troubled youths. “We end 
on a positive note that reso- 
nates in people’s minds,” 
asserts Executive Producer 
Frank Konigsberg. ‘‘This 
movie will be preventive 
medicine.” 

What conclusions are 
these TV treatises reaching 
about the family problems 
they tackle? One message is 
distressingly familiar: Mom and Dad, 
more often than not, are at fault. If parents 
have not overtly caused the problem (like 
the molesting father in Something About 
Amelia), they are, at the very least, insen- 
sitive or inattentive to the gathering storm 
clouds. In Not My Kid, the fact that the 
parents are completely surprised to learn 
of their daughter’s drug problem is seen as 
proof that they have fallen down on the 
job. They are forced to send her to an insti- 
tution, where group-confrontation tactics 
(“Get honest! Just get honest about it!”’) 
are directed at parents and children alike. 

Surviving is even more damning in its 
indictment of the suicidal teen-agers’ par- 
ents. Lonnie’s folks (Marsha Mason and 
Paul Sorvino) offer little understanding or 
support for their daughter after an earlier 
attempt to kill herself. Rick’s father (Len 
Cariou) puts undue pressure on the boy to 
do well in school; his mother (Ellen Bur- 
styn) is obliviously wrapped up in her 
work with foreign-exchange students. In 
the scope and ferocity of its family suffer- 
ing, Surviving approaches the proportions 
of a Greek tragedy. Unfortunately, it 
lapses into bathos in the final hour, as the 
bereaved parents wade through scenes of 
guilt and recrimination that Medea might 
have found excessive. 

Consenting Adult, based on Laura Z. 
Hobson’s 1975 novel, is considerably less 
extreme. The parents are hardly enlight- 
ened about their son’s homosexuality, but 
at least they are restrained. The boy’s fa- 
ther (Martin Sheen) is crushed and hu- 
miliated at the news, and retreats into si- 
lence. His mother (Marlo Thomas), 
though more tolerant, gropes for explana- 
tions. “What did we do? What didn’t we 
do?” she cries. The message of this quietly 
affecting TV movie is that there is no 
“blame” to be affixed. It is a valuable les- 
son, one that future TV families in crisis 
should heed. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Deborah Kaplan/Los Angeles 
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Growers protest the foreclosure auction of a 300-acre farm in Toledo, lowa, by standing silent and refusing to bid 


The New Grapes of Wrath 
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Struggling farmers face the prospect of deep cuts in federal aid 


“It's too late. They already took it, you 
understand? My farm's gone.”” 


hose words were spoken by a luck- 
less grower in The River, one ofa re- 
cent spate of Hollywood movies 
| about hard times on the farm. But while 
those down-home films, which also in- 
| clude Country and Places in the Heart, are 
| fiction, the dramas they depict are painful- 
ly true to life. Mired in perhaps the deepest 
farm slump since the Great Depression, 
American families are being driven from 
their land in growing numbers at a time 
when much of the rest of the U.S. is enjoy- 
ing prosperity. Some 20,000 farms have 
been auctioned off since 1981, and the toll 
is rising. “There will be a bloodbath of 
farm foreclosures this year,” says Wash- 
ington Economist John Schnittker, a for- 
mer Under Secretary of Agriculture. 
Among the most serious problems fac- 
ing the American farmer is the strength of 
the dollar, which is making American agri- 
cultural products too expensive in world 
markets. U.S. farm exports last year were 
off 13%, to $38 billion, compared with a 
record $43.8 billion in 1981. Cargill, one of 
the world’s largest grain traders, hasshown 
in recent weeks how topsy-turvy world ag- 
ricultural trade has become. The company 
briefly considered buying Argentine wheat 
at $113 a ton and selling it to U.S. flour 
mills. Even with about $19-per-ton freight 





charges and $8-a-ton duty, the Argentine 
| product would have been cheaper than 


U.S. wheat, which was selling for $150 a 


| ton. Afteran outburst of protest in the farm 


belt, Cargill canceled the deal. 

Hard-pressed farmers now face an 
additional worry—the prospect of the 
most sweeping shake-up of Government 
agricultural policies in half a century. 
Since the Depression, Washington has 
poured more than $115 billion into prop- 
ping up agricultural prices through subsi- 
dies and related forms of assistance. Last 
year alone, federal farm programs cost 
$7.3 billion, and this year they could run 
as high as $15 billion. Next month the 
Reagan Administration will propose to 
Congress a drastic overhaul of the whole 
costly system of price and income sup- 
ports for farmers. The policy shift would 
slash $7 billion a year from the federal 
budget deficit and would mean dramatic 
changes in American farming. Says Agri- 
culture Secretary John Block: “We need 
to become competitive in pricing and sell- 
ing our products and get away from con- 
trolled production.” 

The Administration proposal, which 
would replace the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 that expires next Sept. 30, 
would sharply pare back subsidies over 
the next five years. It would slash price- 
support levels and phase out payments 
that now bolster the earnings of producers 





of such major commodities as wheat and 
corn. In addition, it would cut federal out- 
lays to growers who are paid to leave their 
land fallow in order to hold down the sup- 
ply of crops and thus keep prices firm. 

The controversial proposals have al- 
ready ignited a fierce debate. Says 
Schnittker: ‘“‘The Administration has 
laudable objectives in facing up to where 
we have to go, but it is incredibly naive to 
believe that you could jump there in a 
year or two.” Such major groups as the 
National Farmers Union and the Nation- 
al Farmers Organization are already call- 
ing for more, rather than less, federal aid. 

American consumers have a direct 
stake in the unfolding farm debate. By 
setting price levels for farm produce, Gov- 
ernment programs have prevented wide 
swings in food costs. Ending supports 
could result in more erratic fluctuations. 
Food prices rose a moderate 4% last year, 
a bit less than the consumer price index, 
and they are expected to show another 
mild gain in 1985. Americans spend only 
about 11% of their disposable income on 
at-home dining, the lowest amount for 
any major nation. 

The origins of the lean years that now 
plague farmers go back to the fat ones of 
the 1970s. While that decade brought gal- 
loping inflation and uncomfortably high 
unemployment, it was nonetheless a gold- 
en age for agriculture. Farm exports, 
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which amounted to just $7 billion in 1970, 
increased fivefold during the decade as 
the world developed a taste for American 
products. American farmland values 
zoomed as well. An average acre of Iowa 
land sold for $417 in 1970 but was worth 
$2,147 at the start of the '80s. Increasingly 
prosperous farmers borrowed heavily to 
buy additional acreage and new equip- 
ment. “In the ’70s, you couldn’t do any- 
thing wrong in agriculture,” recalls Cliff 
Vrieze, 39, a hog farmer in Trimont, 
Minn. “You could do almost anything 
and make a profit.” 

All that ended as the "80s began. The 
1981-82 recession hit farmers along with 
virtually everyone else. Their exports 
were then hurt by the strong dollar and 
stiff competition from growers in such 
places as Canada, Europe and Argentina. 
By 1983 U.S. agricultural sales abroad 
had tumbled, and land values, which 
serve as collateral for loans, were drop- 
ping fast. The price of Midwestern acre- 
age fell 15% last year and is expected to 
decline an additional 8% this year. Notes 
George Irwin, chief economist for the 
Farm Credit Administration: “The secu- 
rity supporting farmers’ loans is disap- 
pearing at the same time as the income to 
repay those loans.” 

One of the most worrisome aspects of 
the farm slump is its impact on American 
banking. Farmers owe public and private 
lenders some $200 billion. Of the 79 U.S. 
banks that failed last year, 25 were agri- 
cultural lenders. Says C. Todd Conover, 
the Comptroller of the Currency: “One of 
the big problems banks are going to face 
in 1985 is agriculture, and it’s going to im- 
pact a lot of them.” 

The financial squeeze has been great- 
est on the families that run medium-size 
farms. These growers, whose annual sales 
typically range from $40,000 to $200,000, 
operate about 23% of America’s 2.4 mil- 
lion farms and take in about 40% of total 
| cash receipts. They are suffering on two 
fronts. On the one hand, their farms are 
less efficient than those run by larger agri- 
business operators. On the other hand, 








The Hamadas are selling 100 acres in California's San Joaquin Valley 


most medium-size farms require full-time 
work, so their owners cannot easily sup- 
plement their income with other jobs. 
Troubles on the family farm are exacting 
a heavy psychological toll. When USS. 
farm bankers gathered in Kansas City in 
November, one of the most well attended 
sessions was titled “Stress: Dealing with 
the Emotional Customer.” 


igns of hardship abound through- 
out rural America. In Unionville, 
Mo., Bud and Hazel Hirst have de- 
cided to give away their 476-acre cattle 
ranch, which is $200,000 in debt. “You 
can’t sell land here,” says Bud, 53. “No- 
body is going to buy it.” The Hirsts have 
hit on a unique way to lay their burden 
down. They have collected poems by Ha- 
zel, 52, in a booklet titled Bitter Harvest, 
and are selling copies for $8 each (sample 
verse: “But hope won't clothe your chil- 
dren/ It can’t their hunger salve/ It will 
not pay the mortgage/ And hope is all we 
have”). Proceeds from the sales will be 
used to repay the Hirsts’ 10Us, and each 
purchaser will receive a ticket for a draw- 
ing to be held on July 4. The person with 
the winning number gets the farm. 
Things are little better in California, 
which produces nearly half of America’s 
fruits and vegetables. The Golden State’s 
farm exports dropped 28% from 1981 to 
1983, to $3 billion. Bob and Kathleen Ha- 
mada, who grow plums and _ seedless 
grapes for raisins on 100 acres in Kings- 
burg in the San Joaquin Valley, are typi- 
cal of hard-pressed California farmers 
who have decided to call it quits. The Ha- 
madas have been trying to sell their farm 
since mid-1983 but so far have attracted 
only nibbles. Kathleen, 23, has taken a 
part-time job as a cashier in a movie the- 
ater, and her 30-year-old husband is look- 
ing for sales work. Both are resigned to 
losing their farm. Says Bob: “Now I’m just 
waiting for it all to be over with.” 
Elsewhere in the Sunbelt, farm woes 
have cast a cloud over otherwise sunny 
economies. In Georgia, some 60% of the 
loans issued by the Farmers Home Ad- 
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The Hirsts are holding a drawing to give away their Missouri property 


ministration are delinquent. “We're not 
out of the woods yet,”” warns Larry Snipes, 
a statistician for the Georgia Crop Re- 
porting Service. “In fact, I’m not even 
sure that we've seen the worst.” In Texas, 
farmers went out of business last year at a 
rate of more than 100 a week. State offi- 
cials see an equally bleak 1985. 

Frustration is leading some growers to 
adopt militant new tactics. About 170 
farmers in Iowa agreed two weeks ago to 
join forces with the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. In this unusual ar- 
rangement, the Teamsters will lobby state 
and federal officials for a moratorium on 
farm foreclosures and will provide legal 
aid to fight bankruptcies; meanwhile, the 
farmers will help push for the repeal of Io- 
wa’s right-to-work law. In Washington, 
Iowa, more than 150 friends and support- 
ers of Roger Escher, 38, took a different 
tack. They stood silent last month and re- 
fused to bid in the auctioning of Escher’s 
machinery by the United Central Bank & 
Trust of Kalona. Near by, some 45 crosses 
in the frozen ground commemorated the 
Washington County farmers who left the 
business last year. 

The plight of farmers like Escher 
makes it unlikely that Congress will swal- 
low the Administration’s cutbacks in aid 
without major changes. In the short run, 
the sweeping policy reforms would turn 
farming into an even riskier business and 
further reduce farm income. But the bill’s 
defenders insist that increased competi- 
tion would make U:S. agriculture healthi- 
er over the long haul. Some new approach 
certainly seems worth trying, since the ex- 
pensive policies of the past have not 
solved farming’s woes. Says Agriculture 
Secretary Block: “I am encouraged that 
there is a majority that supports the need 
for a dramatic change in farm policy in 
the direction that this Administration is 
proposing.” Block, though, admits that 
there is going to be a “great debate on the 
details” before the U.S. comes up with a 
new farm program. —By John Greenwald. 


Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Don 
Winbush/Chicago, with other bureaus 
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n the 1960s and 1970s, ITT was the 

most voracious of a new breed of corpo- 
rate giants that came to be known as 
conglomerates. Under the leadership of 
Harold Geneen, Wall Street’s original 
Pac-Man, ITT gobbled up more than 275 
companies; at one time the corporation 
produced everything from hydroelectric 
turbines to Twinkies. At its 1980 peak, 
ITT had annual revenues of more than 
$18 billion and was the 13th largest U.S. 
corporation. But as the company became 
more and more bloated, its 
debt surged, while profits 
and the value of its stock 
sagged. 
After taking over from 
Geneen in 1980, Chairman 
Rand Araskog tentatively 
began to shed some of the 
conglomerate’s less profit- 
able divisions; last week he 
announced that ITT was 
going on the corporate 
equivalent of a crash diet. In 
the coming months, it plans 
to sell more than a dozen 
subsidiaries with assets of $1.7 billion. 
That will be a 12% slash in the company’s 
current assets of $14.1 billion. Officials 
disclosed only a partial list of the units for 
sale. They include Eason Oil, the Bobbs- 
Merrill publishing house and O.M. Scott & 
Sons, which makes Turf Builder lawn fer- 
tilizer. ITT also intends to sell a minority 
interest in its Sheraton hotel chain. The 
company will keep Hartford Insurance 
and most of its holdings in the telecom- 
munications and defense industries. 

ITT’s divestiture plan is the most dra- 
matic evidence so far that the golden days 
of corporate empire building are fading. 
Several other conglomerates are pursuing 
similar slim-down programs. Since 1983, 
Gulf & Western Industries has unloaded 
46 companies, including its sugar and ho- 
tel businesses. In 1984, Avco got out of real 
estate and stopped making industrial la- 
sers and farm equipment. R.J. Reynolds 
last year decided to focus once again on 
consumer products such as cigarettes and 
soft drinks and sold its shipping and ener- 
gy businesses. 

One reason for the spin-off spree is 
that many conglomerates have taken a 
beating in the stock market. Investors are 
increasingly disillusioned with the notion 
that a single management can successfully 
handle a grab bag of companies. Observes 
Norman Berg, a professor at Harvard 
Business School: “In the 1960s and 1970s, 
the stock market favored growth by acqui- 
sition. Now the liquidation value of com- 
panies is thought to be greater than the 
sum of their parts.” 

ITT, in particular, is under attack by 
Irwin Jacobs, a Minneapolis investor 
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An Incredible Shrinking Giant 


ITT plans to shed holdings worth $1.7 billion 





whose threats to take over companies and 
then dismantle them have earned him the 
nickname “Irv the Liquidator.” Jacobs 
has bought an estimated 2% of ITT’s stock 
and wants to break up the company. The 
stock now sells for only about $32 per 
share, and analysts estimate that stock- 
holders could get up to $60 per share if all 
the parts of ITT were sold separately. Says 
Jacobs: “ITT’s management has created 
such a monster of overhead in its opera- 
tions that something’s got to happen.” 
That “monster” was 
largely the creation of Ge- 
neen, who became ITT’s 
president in 1959 and chair- 


Rand Araskog, inset; Eason Oil rig in Oklahoma 
The golden era of empire building is fading. 


man in 1964. He took what was basically a 
telecommunications company and trans- 
formed it into a vast empire that Author 
Anthony Sampson dubbed the Sovereign 
State of ITT. Says Felix Rohatyn, who as 
an investment banker with Lazard Fréres 
helped put ITT together: “Under Harold 
Geneen, ITT was a company that essen- 
tially knew no limits. He thought anything 
was manageable.” The result was a corpo- 
ration that in 1979 had 370,000 employees 
in more than 100 countries. Among its 
multitude of ventures, ITT is currently 
manufacturing radar in Los Angeles, tele- 
vision sets in West Germany, shock ab- 
sorbers in The Netherlands and radios in 
Zimbabwe, and is helping Egypt to rebuild 
Cairo’s water-treatment system. ITT last 
year dropped its original name, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, because it 
gives no hint of the company’s scope. 








The decision to streamline ITT was a 
long time coming, partly because Geneen 
was a long time going. He turned 65 in 
1975 but was reluctant to retire. Staying 
on as chairman, he installed an heir ap- 
parent, Lyman Hamilton, as chief execu- 
tive officer in 1978. But after Hamilton 
started planning a big reorganization, 
Geneen sacked him. 

When Geneen finally turned over the 
chairmanship to Araskog in 1980, he kept 
a seat on the board of directors. Says Rob- 
ert Sobel, author of /7T, a 1982 history of 
the company: “Araskog wanted to sell a 
lot of companies at the outset, but Geneen 
seemed to think that selling anything that 
he originally purchased represented a slap 
in the face.” Some Wall Streeters believe 
it was not until Geneen left the board in 
May 1983 that Araskog, a West Point 
graduate who grew up on a Minnesota 
farm, could assume full command. The 
clearest signal that he was committed to 
major divestitures came last August, 
when ITT sold Continental Baking, 
which makes Wonder bread and Twin- 
kies, to Ralston Purina for $475 million. 

By that time, ITT was already mired 
in a slump. Profits were an estimated $462 
million in 1984, down from a 1980 peak of 
$894 million. One reason for the poor per- 
formance was that the company’s $8 bil- 
lion debt, largely a legacy of the Geneen 
years, generated an annual interest bill of 
more than $600 million. In addition, ITT 
received a large portion of its revenues 
in foreign currencies. Profits were de- 
pressed because these currencies weak- 
ened against the dollar. 

Araskog shocked Wall Street in July 
by slashing ITT’s quarterly dividends by 
64%, from 69¢ to 25¢ per share. ITT’s 
stock price, which reached 47% in 1983, 
was at 31% before last week’s divestiture 
announcement. Investors seemed unim- 
pressed by the plan, and the stock closed 
the week at 31%. 








oget ITT back ona growth path, Aras- 

kog has launched a major offensive in 
the U.S. telecommunications and office- 
equipment markets. The company has 
long been a major supplier of sophisticated 
telecommunications gear in Western Eu- 
rope but was effectively shut out of the 
American market until last year’s breakup 
of A T & T. Now ITT hopes to sell an ad- 
vanced switchboard, known as System 12, 
to some of the new regional Bell compa- 
nies. However, it faces formidable compe- 
tition from several firms, including 
A T&T, GTE and Northern Telecom. In 
the office-equipment field, ITT has come 
out with a personal computer, but it is an 
undistinguished entry that has not done 
well in competition with IBM. 

Wall Street is wary about how ITT 
will fare in the future. Says Laurence Ba- 
ker, who follows the company for the E.F. 
Hutton investment firm: “If they’re going 
to show growth, they’re going to have to 
fight for it.” —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Adam Zagorin/New York 
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‘Enriched Flavor? 
Kings « 1005. 


Philip Morris incag 984 


Kings: 8 mg “'tar;’ 08 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
100’s Reg: 11 mg “‘tar!’0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 10 mg 
“tar,'0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar.’84. 








| Chrysler creates LeBaron GIS.The American sedan 
~~ 





The design is bold. Sleek, daring aerodynamic lines 

The performance: heart-pounding 

This is GTS. A new kind of LeBaron; a performance LeBaron 
engineered t utperform Europe's best sedans 


And it does. When you equip it with turbo, special sport han- 


dling suspension and 15" wheels, LeBaron GTS is faster from O to 50 
than Audi SOOOS Turbo, BMW 528e, Mercedes 190E 


And front-wheel drive GTS outperforms the European 
trio through the twists and turns of a slalom course 
< In braking, GTS with dual proportional braking system 
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ae s utperforms them once again 


And yet this disciplined road car is a comfortable sedan 
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Chrysler. Best built, best backed American cars.*+ 











Sometimes 
even big girls 
need a hand. 





he’s ready for school and so are 

you—and it’s hard to tell whose 

world is changing faster. She needs 
a lot of skills to get on with her life and 
SO do you. 


Both of you want to go into school 
on your own, but she'll need some help 
getting there. So will you. With the 
costs of education what they are today, 
almost every student needs financial 
assistance. 


That's why we're here. We are HEMAR 
—a group of seven organizations dedi- 
cated to guaranteeing the future. 
We've guaranteed more than $3 bil- 
lion in student loans for all kinds of 

























postsecondary education. 
We're here for you today. And we'll be 
here for her tomorrow. ree aa! 
are CE 
Write for our report on financing a post- \ Ve * 


secondary education: HEMAR, #34 Corpo- Va 
rate Woods, Suite 270, 10950 Grandview 
Drive, Overland Park, Kansas 66210. 
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Pound Watching 


Thatcher to the rescue 





= the Royal Navy and India, the 
pound had always been a jewel in the 
British imperial crown. But last week the 
government of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher had to rush to rescue the once 


proud pound from sinking below $1 in val- | 


ue. The pound has always been something 
of an anomaly in international currency 
markets. While it takes several deutsche 
marks or French francs, and hundreds of 
Japanese yen, to equal one U.S. dollar, the 
British pound is the only major Western 
currency worth more than a dollar. In 
1949 a pound was worth $4.03, and as re- 
cently as 1980 it was $2.41. 

At the start of last week’s currency 
trading, however, the pound had dropped 


to $1.1132 in London and only slightly | 


more in New York, and it was sinking 
fast. Prime Minister Thatcher, an ardent 
champion of free markets, had always op- 
posed official attempts to prop up a cur- 
rency’s value, but enough was enough. 
Said one minister: “No government sits on 
| the sideline and lets its exchange rate dis- 
appear into the sea.” On Monday the 
Thatcher government ordered the Bank 
of England to boost its prime lending rate 
from 10.5% to 12%, forcing corporate 
rates and home mortgages even higher. 


The new interest rates halted the fall of | 


the pound by attracting new foreign capi- 


tal into the country. During the rest of the | 


week, the pound rose slightly and closed 
on Friday in New York at $1.1210. 

The latest run on the pound was trig- 
| gered primarily by concerns about the fu- 
ture of world oil prices. Because of the cur- 
rent glut in crude, petroleum prices have 
| been sliding for several months. Britain 
| earns nearly $13 billion from the export of 
oil, and lower prices would be a serious 
blow to its economy. 

The sinking pound was a new and em- 
barrassing political problem for Thatcher. 
Opposition Leader Neil Kinnock called 
her handling of the crisis an “epic of 
bungling indecision.” Two weeks ago, 
Thatcher’s press secretary, Bernard 
Ingham, aggravated the tense situation by 
telling reporters that they could be “abso- 
lutely certain that we are not going to de- 
fend” a particular value of the pound. 
That unfortunate remark helped speed 
the currency’s slide and forced Thatcher 
to abandon her hands-off policy. 

The pound’s troubles brought a sense 
of urgency to a routine meeting in Wash- 
ington of finance ministers from the U.S., 
Britain, France, West Germany and Ja- 
pan. After the session, Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan said that the U.S. had 
eased the conditions under which it would 
| intervene to try to influence prices in the 
currency markets. Said Regan: “We are 
| willing to undertake coordinated inter- 
vention when we agree that it would be 





Economy & Business 


had said it would buy or sell dollars or oth- 
er currencies solely to prevent “disorder- 
ly” markets. The Government intervened 
only in such serious situations as after the 
shooting of President Reagan in 1981 and 
during the near collapse last May of Chi- 
cago’s Continental Illinois bank. 


T reasury Officials, however, quickly 
pointed out that there has been no 
change in the Reagan Administration’s 
Opposition to fixing the dollar’s value. Said 
one senior aide: “The basic view remains 
that intervention against market forces is 
like spitting into the wind.” 

Nonetheless, American officials are 
not totally happy about the overly strong 
dollar. During the past year alone, the 
US. currency has risen an average of 15% 
against those of its trading partners. Says 
one key Federal Reserve official: “As a 
central banker, I like a strong currency. 
I also like chocolate sundaes, but that 
doesn’t mean that I want one every hour.” 
The high dollar value has hurt US. ex- 
ports of farm and industrial goods, push- 
ing up the US. trade deficit. 

American tourists have happily prof- 
ited from the falling pound. Thousands 
have jetted offto London tosnatch up wool- 
ens, suits and china at bargain prices. Just 
before New Year's, Harrods, the stylish de- 
partment store, took out a full-page ad in 
the New York Times to attract U.S. cus- 
tomers to its annual post-Christmas sale. 

Although Thatcher's action last week 
stemmed the pound’s decline temporarily, 
the long-term effectiveness of such rescue 
efforts is questionable. During the past 
few years, several governments have at- 
tempted to intervene unilaterally in world 
money markets in order to push the value 
of their currencies up or down. They have 
had only brief, limited success. Ultimate- 
ly, the markets determine a currency’s 
value. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 


helpful.” Previously the Administration | Frank Melville/London 
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Sky Wars 


Airfares take a dive 





ince the beginning of airline deregula- 

tion in 1978, US. airlines have en- 
gaged in several costly and sometimes di- 
sastrous battles over fares. Last week the 
skirmishing resumed as American Air- 
lines slashed prices on more than 2,400 
routes by as much as 70%. Within 24 
hours, American’s new Ultimate Super 
Savers prices were matched by United, 
TWA, Delta, Pan Am, Western, North- 
west and Republic. 

American’s new fares take effect Feb. 
18. The one-way fare from New York to 
Chicago, for example, will drop to $69, 
compared with the full rate of $268. New 
York-to—Los Angeles flights, which are 
$469 at coach fare, went down to $129. 
Among the restrictions: a 30-day advance 
purchase requirement and a 25% penalty 
if tickets are not used. 

Such restrictions failed to discourage 
potential passengers. Reservations lines 
were jammed last week as consumers 
rushed to book trips. To cope with the 
crush, American ticket agents were put on 
a six-day work week, part-timers were 
asked to work full time, and vacations 
were canceled. American, which expects 
to sell some 5 million seats at the new 
fares over the next three months, hopes to 
hit discounters like People Express hard 
by pampering passengers at comparable 
prices. 

To Wall Street, American’s move 
looked like an attempt to get out in front of 
the competition by jumping off a cliff. 
Many airlines are already losing money, 
and discount fares may mean _ bigger 
losses. Stock prices of all the large airlines 
that joined in last week’s fare war fell 
sharply. American went down 2% points 
to 34%, while United dropped from 47% 


| to 43%. Even shares of Boeing and Mc- 


Donnell Douglas, the two major civilian 
aircraft manufacturers, were hurt, since 
the fare war may cut demand for planes by 
driving some carriers out of business. 
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Lining up in New York City to fly American 
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Business Notes 





Trading Stock on the Margin 


One of the culprits in the stock market crash of 1929 was 
margin buying, the practice whereby brokers sold stocks for little 
or no money down. As a result, Congress in 1934 set up regula- 
tions that forced investors to put up more cash. The Federal Re- 
serve got the authority to establish the minimum amount, which 
at times has been 100% but is currently 50%. A $1,000 stock pur- 
chase must now be backed by $500 in cash from the buyer. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker contended last 
week in a cover letter accompanying a 189-page report that such 
federal regulations are no longer needed. If they exist at all, he 
wrote, they should be set by the securities industry. Buying stocks 
on credit, his study concluded, “has become much less important 
... than it was in the early 1930s.” In 1928 nearly 10% of all 
stocks were bought on margin; last year only 1.4% were bought 
that way. 

Congress, however, will still have to pass legislation to abol- 
ish federal margin rules, and Colorado Democrat Timothy 
Wirth, whose House subcommittee would be the first group to 
pass on the Federal Reserve's recommendations, is somewhat 
cool to the proposal. Says he: “I don’t think we want to do any- 
thing to make the market more volatile.” 





Up Against a MITI Fortress 


, - The Japanese Ministry of In- 
- ternational Trade and Industry 
can be tough. Ask any American 
businessman. In fact, ask any 
Japanese businessman. Taiji Sa- 
toh, 31, last year saw that gasoline 
in Singapore cost far less than it 
did in Japan, so he signed a con- 
tract to import 18,860 bbl. for his 
Lions Petroleum Co., which is 
based near Tokyo. But MITI had 
other ideas. The ministry had 
previously ruled that only crude 
oil, not gasoline, may enter Japan. Refining is done domestical- 
ly. When word of Satoh’s purchase got out, MITI Minister Keijiro 
Murata sent him an “advice” that bluntly warned, “Do not im- 
port that gasoline.” Satoh’s friendly banker warned him to heed 
MITI. That did it. Said Satoh: “I had no choice but 
to surrender.” 

Satoh, though, intends to keep trying to fight the MITI sys- 
tem. He has gathered a popular following, which he feels would 
buy his imported gasoline since he would sell it for 20% less than 
the $2.42 charged at other stations. Says he: “I am doing the right 
thing. If I go broke in the process, I am sure somebody else in Ja- 
pan would follow.” 





 YAMAGUSH! 


Satoh at one of his stations 


Change at the House of Seagram 


Americans do not drink as much hard liquor as they used to, 
and large distillers like Joseph E. Seagram & Sons (fiscal 1984 
revenues: $2.6 billion) are feeling the decline. Edgar Bronfman 
Jr., president of the U.S. arm of Canadian-based Seagram, last 
week announced a major reorganization of his company in an at- 
tempt to answer the demands of a changing market. Each of Sea- 
gram’s four sales divisions will now have distinct marketing 
aims. Since none will carry a full line of brands, Seagram's prod- 
ucts from one division will no longer compete directly against 








WINTER—PICTURE GROUP 


| feine and sugar, might not be good for their athletes, many Tour 





those from another (example: Chivas Regal vs. Glenlivet Scotch). 
Said Bronfman, 29, son of Seagram Chairman Edgar Bronfman 
Sr.: “We believe we can operate more profitably in this increas- 
ingly competitive market through an internally complementary 
rather than competitive marketing approach.” 

The new plan will group some 50 Seagram labels according to 
price, market share and sales volume, enabling the firm to 
streamline its management. About 200 jobs, or 27% of the com- 
pany’s staff, will be eliminated. Seagram this year also plans to 
introduce between four and eight new liquor brands. 


EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP 
Saving Their Own Jobs, Again 


When workers at Rath Packing res- 
cued the Iowa meat processor from 
bankruptcy in 1980 by agreeing to buy 
60% of its stock, the action was hailed as 
an innovative way of reconciling labor 
and management aims and preserving 
jobs. Nearly five years later, Rath, again 
facing bankruptcy, has been saved for a 
second time by employees. Last week 
735 workers ponied up $4,500 apiece 
($1,500 in cash, and $3,000 in wage con- 
cessions) to secure a $30 million line of 
credit that will keep the company afloat 
while it searches for ways of making op- 
erations profitable. Otherwise, it will be forced to find a buyer. 

Despite reductions in its work force from 1,800 to 1,200 and 
large wage concessions from the employees who remained, Rath 
has lost at least $20 million in the past two years. A national pro- 
ducer of bacon, ham and sandwich meats, Rath has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to compete with larger packers. The latest 
agreement was not won easily. Workers who accepted wage cuts 
two years ago expecting profits and greater job security were 
wondering how much more they could give. But in the end the 
alternatives were even less attractive. 





Staving off bankruptcy 


PROMOTIONS 
Don’t Drink the Water 


For halfa century Perrier, the popular French mineral water 
(1984 sales: $4 billion), has been as much a part of the annual 
Tour de France bicycle race as punctured tires, sore muscles and 
the yellow jersey worn by the cyclist leading the race. But mon 
Dieu! Tour officials have announced that starting this year, Coca- 
Cola will sponsor the 34-week, 2,500-mile race. It is hoped that 
Coke’s marketing muscle will help promote the French event | 
overseas. Noted Tour Director Felix Levitan: “Considering all 
the different countries the participants come from, why not have 
a sponsor who represents an international point of view?” 

Though some coaches fear that Coke, which contains caf- 


cyclists have already made the switch. Said Luis Ocana, a coach 
and former winner of the race: “I don’t see anything wrong with 
Coke. It would wake 
them up and make them 
race even better.” Perrier 
officials were not happy 
about losing the sponsor- 
ship. But if Coke is tread- 
ing on Perrier’s home 
turf, it is only fair. Since 
1977, Perrier has spon- 
sored the New York City 
Marathon. 
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Perrier: the pause that used to refresh 
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Medicine 








Alarm over Malpractice 


The A.M.A. fears a crisis in claims and insurance costs 


octors in New York State, already 

burdened with some of the highest 
premiums for malpractice insurance in 
the U.S., got more bad news last week. 
The state granted one small insurance 
company increases in malpractice-policy 
rates that totaled 52% and promised the 
similar largesse to other insurers as soon 
as they applied. Conceding that the in- 
crease was “ridiculous,” New York’s in- 
surance superintendent, James Corcoran, 
explained that in approving it, he was sim- 
ply making insurance rates high enough to 
keep insurers solvent. 

The action was symptomatic of what 
the American Medical Association is call- 
ing a crisis in medical malpractice suits. 
According to a recent A.M.A. report, 
Americans are filing three times as many 
malpractice claims as they were just a de- 
cade ago and are winning settlements of 
gargantuan proportions. The huge awards 
are causing insurance companies to jack 
up their malpractice premiums and forc- 
ing doctors to raise their fees. 

Alarm over malpractice suits is noth- 
ing new. The word crisis was used in the 
mid-1970s, when there were fewer than 
five malpractice suits filed annually for 
every 100 doctors. The A.M.A. report 
cites statistics from one large insurance 
company that in 1983 there were 16 mal- 
practice suits filed for every 100 doctors. 
During 1974, according to data from 
Ohio's Jury Verdict Research Inc., there 
were only four malpractice awards in ex- 


cess of $1 million. In 1983, by comparison, 
there were 70. The total value of awards to 
plaintiffs that year reached $2 billion. 

As a result, says B.J. Anderson, the 
A.M.A.’s associate general counsel, “pre- 
miums have risen astronomically each 





year since 1975.” Although this has placed 
an increasing burden on all medical prac- 
titioners, obstetricians and surgeons have 
been particularly hard hit. In Florida, for 
example, an obstetrician may pay up to 
$52,000 a year in premiums. After the lat- 
est increases in New York State, a neuro- 
surgeon practicing on Long Island could 


be billed $101,000 for his 1985 policy. 

One result of the malpractice epidemic 
is that wary doctors are practicing “defen- 
sive medicine’’—ordering additional 
health-care procedures in order to protect 
themselves against potential suits. Accord- 
ingtoan A.M.A. survey, 27% of doctors ad- 
mitted that because of concern about possi- 
ble legal action, they prescribed additional 
treatment, and 40% said they ordered ex- 
tra diagnostic tests. Such practices, the 
A.M.A. estimates, add from $15 billion to 
$40 billion to the national health-care cost, 
which, like the increased price of health 
insurance, is passed on to the patient. 

One remedy endorsed by the A.M.A. 
report is new state legislation. It recom- 
mends as “one of the most effective” re- 
forms that a cap be placed on the amount 
of money that can be awarded to injured 
| parties. Another recommendation is the 
use of pretrial review. Wisconsin, Louisi- 
ana and Indiana, for example, already 
have panels of medical professionals who 
review suits before cases go to trial; they 
suggest a settlement if the case has merit 
or brand it without merit if it does not. 

The A.M.A. makes another sugges- 
tion: that the medical community first 
heal itself, purging incompetent doctors 
from its ranks. How? By revamping peer- 
review procedures already in place and 
using computer systems to detect incom- 





petent doctors, thus enabling hospitals to | 


screen them out. 

Without some corrective action 
against spiraling malpractice costs, An- 
derson fears, some medical services may 
simply become unavailable. She asks: 
“Will obstetricians stop delivering babies 
because they can’t afford to purchase 
insurance?” ca) 











ARRESTED. Edwin Moses, 29, Olympic gold 


medalist and world record holder in the 
400-meter hurdles; for soliciting an act of 
prostitution; in Hollywood. A_ police- 
woman working undercover contends 
that he initiated a conversation with her 
and arranged a rendezvous. Moses, who is 
married and known as a straight arrow, 
claims that the woman began the incident 
by beckoning to him as he drove by. Ata 
press conference he said he was “truly 
mortified” by the accusations and added, 
“IT know that I have done nothing wrong.” 
He is scheduled for arraignment next 
week in Los Angeles. 


DIED. Ruth Orkin, 63, photojournalist with 
special gifts for depicting the candor of 
children and for capturing minidramas 
in a single shot or short series of frames; 
of cancer; in New York City. Her early 
work appeared often in Life and Look, 


and she collaborated with her husband 
Morris Engel on two movies, combining 


artistic and commercial success in The 





Milestones 





Little Fugitive (1953). During her 18- 
year battle with cancer, she continued 
to work, publishing A World Through 
My Window (1978) and a 1983 sequel 
drawn from 25 years of scenes photo- 
graphed from her 15th-floor Manhattan 
apartment. 


DIED. Charles E. (“Commando”) Kelly, 64, 


World War II Congressional Medal of | 


Honor winner; of a heart attack; in Pitts- 
burgh. During two extraordinary days of 
fighting in Italy in 1943, Army Private 
First Class Kelly held off singlehanded a 
German platoon, killing 40 enemy sol- 
diers with automatic rifle fire, a bazooka, 
and even 60-mm mortar shells (he pulled 
the pins and used them as grenades), 
emerging with only minor cuts. Hard 
luck dogged him after the war, however; 
the $40,000 he got for his life story (One 
Man's War) was soon gone; he was fre- 
quently unemployed in the 1950s and to- 
ward the end of his life worked as a house 
painter. 


DIED. Robert Fitzgerald, 74, poet, critic and 
translator whose own beautifully crafted, 
formal verse was overshadowed by his 
magnificent translations of the Greek 
classics, notably Homer's /liad and Odys- 
sey, in which his flexible meter, vigor of 
language and deep feeling for the super- 
natural serve to render all the clangor and 
eloquence of Homer into fast-paced, idi- 
omatic yet poetic English; after a long 
illness; in Hamden, Conn. A sometime 
journalist (at TIME and elsewhere), he 
began in the 1930s to collaborate with 
the late Dudley Fitts on translations of 
Sophocles’ and Euripides’ plays. Largely 
on the strength of the 1961 Odyssey 
translation, on which he worked for 
eight years, he was named in 1965 Boyl- 
ston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard, where he befriended aspir- 
ing young writers, completed his trans- 
lations of the /liad (1974) and other 
works and edited the short prose and 
| poetry of his longtime friend (and TIME 
colleague) James Agee. 
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Sexes 





Finding Trouble in Paradise 





W omen have had access to the Pill for 
nearly 30 years, and many now un- 
abashedly woo reluctant dates with phone 
calls and American Express gold cards. 
But they are still not sure what to make of 
sex. On the one hand, they want the free- 
dom to express their sexual needs; on the 
other hand, they resent the idea that they 
should “express themselves” after every 
dutch treat at the Steak 'n’ Ale. Calls for 
the Sensitive Man alternate with pleas for 
a few good neo- Neanderthals. 

Now Ann Landers, 66, guru to the 
lovelorn, has concluded that despite all 
the talk of liberation, women have not 
changed much at all. According to a mas- 
sive survey published in her daily column 





last week, almost three-quarters of the 
women in America would happily give up 
sexual intercourse for a little tenderness. 
That may sound like 1953, or maybe 1853, 
but Landers is convinced. Concludes the 
nation’s most widely syndicated colum- 
nist (more than 1,000 papers): “Clearly, 
there’s trouble in Paradise.” 

Because sex is one subject on which 
everybody is an expert, Landers’ findings 
sparked cheers and sneers among sexolo- 
gists, sex therapists, television commenta- 
tors, newspaper columnists, and just about 
every red-blooded man and woman above 
the age of consent. Some called her survey 
biased, unscientific and even dangerous; 
others insisted it is right on target. 

The impromptu poll was instigated six 
months ago when a male reader from In- 
diana wrote in extolling the virtues of his 
penile implant and how it changed his life. 
| One irate female reader from Oregon shot 
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Do women really prefer cuddling over “the act”’? 


back, “This man is totally ignorant of the 
workings of the female mind and heart. If 
you were to ask 100 women how they feel 
about sexual intercourse, I'll bet 98% 
would say, ‘Just hold me close and tender. 
Forget about the act.’ Taking up the 
challenge, Landers posed the query to her 
female fans: “Would you be content to be 
held close and treated tenderly, and forget 
about ‘the act?’ She requested a simple 
yes or no response on a postcard, together 
with an indication whether the woman 
was over or under 40. 

Almost immediately women began 
barraging Landers’ office, and not just 
with postcards. Many sent four- and five- 
page letters discussing the most intimate 
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Startled by the response, Landers sits in her Chicago office amid 90,000 confessions 
One woman wrote yes on a 6-ft.-wide poster: “I guess I touched a hot button.” 


details of their sex lives. Not since more 
than 100,000 readers sent antinuclear let- 
ters to President Reagan in response to a 
Landers column had the reaction been so 
fierce and voluminous. Says she: “Appar- 
ently I had touched a hot button.” 

Even after 30 years in the advice busi- 
ness, Landers was surprised by the ver- 
dict: of the more than 90,000 women who 
answered, 64,000 cried yes; one reader 
marked her yes on a 6-ft.-wide poster. 
More surprising still, 40% of the yea-say- 
ers were under 40. “I'd expect that some 
women 50 to 70 had had enough sex,” 
Landers observed. “But in this so-called 


| enlightened age, with liberated woman- 


hood—that’s pretty startling.” 

By and large, the yes respondents 
combined disgruntlement over the me- 
chanics of their mates’ lovemaking with a 
desire for more human contact. A woman 
from Columbus wrote, “I am under 40 and 
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would be delighted to settle for tender 
words and warm caresses. The rest of it is 
a bore. I am sure sex was designed for the 
pleasure of males.” From Washington 
came the outburst: “Yes, yes, a million 
times yes! I would love to be spoken to ten- 
derly. My boyfriend never says a word. If I 
say anything he says, ‘Be quiet. You're 
spoiling things.’ ” 

The 28% who answered no were 
equally impassioned in their replies. 
Among Landers’ favorite responses was 
one from Eureka, Calif.: “I'm 62 and vot- 
ing NO. As long as my old man is able to 
shake the walls and wake up the neigh- 
bors downstairs, I want to get in on the ac- | 
tion. And Ill take an encore any time I 
can get it.” 

In analyzing her results, Landers gave 
her usual cross between philosophy and 
sermon. “This says something very unflat- 
tering about men in this country,” she said. 
“It says men are selfish. They want theirs.” 
Yet she was quick to distribute the blame. 
“Some women need the message: loosen 
up, be sexier.” Above all, Landers cited the 
so-called sexual revolution as the root of 
many of the problems. “Women are anx- 
ious,” she said. “They're reading in Cosmo- 
politan that if they don’t have five orgasms 
a night they’re undersexed or freaks.” 





he Landers survey appeared to have 

touched a hot button among sex thera- | 
pists, who argued that the columnist’s pile 
of letters should not be taken as definitive 
statements about sex in America. For one 
thing, argued the authorities, the groups 
tend to be self-selective, not the random re- 
spondents found in more scientifically con- 
ducted polls. Said San Francisco Psycholo- 
gist Lonnie Barbach, author of For Each 
Other, Sharing Sexual Intimacy and sever- 
al other books on human sexuality: “If 
you've got a problem you have more impe- 
tus to write in and share it.” 

No one was more miffed by what 
Landers had to say about the American 
male than the American man. Three 
male columnists hammered away at the 
survey in a single issue of the Washington 
Post last week. Writing in the Chicago 
Tribune, Columnist Mike Royko paro- 
died the Landers poll by posing a question 
to the nation’s newest oppressed class: 
“Given a choice, men, would you rather 
be having sex with your wife or out bowl- 
ing with your buddies?” Royko continued 
with a more pointed observation: “No- 
body ever asks us about our needs, our 
frustrations ... It’s always, ‘Madam, do 
you have your quota of orgasms?’ ” One 
putative expert on that subject, Cosmopol- 
itan Editor Helen Gurley Brown, had her 
own reaction to the hubbub. Hurried, 
“lackluster” sex is rotten for everybody, 
she concluded, while good sex is “pretty 
terrific’ —second only, in her experienced 
opinion, to good food. —By Natalie Angier. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/New York and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
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Search Rules 


The court sets a standard 





heodore Choplick, assistant vice prin- 

cipal at Piscataway High School in 
New Jersey, thought he was doing a rea- 
sonable thing. He opened the purse of a 
14-year-old girl who had been caught 
breaking school rules by smoking in the 
lavatory. The girl denied she had been 
smoking in the lavatory or that she ever 
smoked. Choplick figured that the con- 
tents of her purse would show whether she 
was lying. They did. The purse contained 
cigarettes, marijuana and some notes sug- 
gesting that she was selling pot to other 
students. Choplick called the police. 

Last week, after three lower court pro- 
ceedings and nearly five years, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled 6 to 3 that Choplick 
had indeed been “reasonable.” In so do- 
ing, the court held in law what many prin- 
cipals and teachers have held in practice: 
public school is a special place wherein 
the usual guarantees and restrictions of 
the Fourth Amendment regarding search 
and seizure of an individual or his proper- 
ty do not necessarily apply. The amend- 
ment specifies that a search may not be 
“unreasonable,” and it indicates that au- 
thorities can obtain a search warrant only 
for “probable cause” that something ille- 
gal will be found. But, wrote Justice Byron 
White for the majority, any public school 
student can be searched by school officials 
without a warrant and upon nothing more 
than “reasonable grounds for suspecting 
that the search will turn up evidence that 
the student has violated or is violating ei- 
ther the law or the rules of the school.” 

At Piscataway High, Principal James 
Koch, proud of the “tight ship” he runs, 
said that the decision “puts an element of 
safety and stability back into public 
schools,” without which “no education 
can take place.” At other schools around 
the country, the judgment brought more 
applause and, in some states, outright re- 
lief. According to Scott Thomson, execu- 
tive director of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, teachers 
and administrators, uneasy about their 
rights of search, “have been looking the 
other way” when they sensed that some- 
thing wrong was afoot. 

In at least a score of prior cases 
from Alaska to Georgia involving school 
searches, lower court decisions have been 
sending what Thomson calls “a mixed 
message.” A Louisiana court ruled for the 
stricter standard of probable cause; a few 
other states have cast school officials in 
loco parentis (in the place ofa parent), able 
to search pretty much at will. But most 
lower courts have presaged the Supreme 
Court ruling for reasonable grounds, al- 
lowing the kind of search Choplick made. 

In declaring reasonable grounds as the 
minimum standard, Justice White noted 
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Piscataway Principal Koch: a clearer right 


that school personnel are not surrogate 
parents but state officials, who must re- 
spect the pupils’ general right to protection 
under the Fourth Amendment. Neverthe- 
less, wrote White, “school disorder has of- 
ten taken particularly ugly forms: drug use 
and violent crime . . . have become major 
social problems.” Thus a “proper educa- 
tional environment requires close supervi- 
sion of schoolchildren,” along with “a 
certain degree of flexibility in school disci- 
plinary procedures.” The key, White de- 


| clared, is to strike a “balance” between the 


schoolchild’s right to some privacy and the 
school’s need to keep order. 


n a partial dissent, Justice William 
Brennan warned that White’s balancing 


| act “portends a dangerous weakening of 


the purpose of the Fourth Amendment to 
protect the privacy and security of our 
citizens.” James Weill, legal director of 
the Washington-based Children’s Defense 
Fund, claimed that “the court hasn’t been 
sufficiently protective of the unique status 
of children.” Weill believes the court 
should offset children’s vulnerability by 
giving them added rights and protections. 

However, these views refiected the end- 
less tension between conservative and lib- 
eral interpretations of the Constitution. 
Teachers and principals were more con- 
cerned with the decision’s effect on day-to- 
day discipline in the schools. A jubilant Al- 
bert Shanker, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, said of the ruling, 
“It sends a message to students that school 
buildings are ... off premises to trouble- 
makers.” Concluded Piscataway Principal 
Koch: “The rights we have had have been 
clarified and justified.’ —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 
Timothy Loughran/New York 





| SUNY Red Tape 


| sity system (370,000 students), issued a re- 





| control of the trustees. 


| would presumably have their hands free 


| longer be subject to “Mickey Mouse red- | 
| tape controls.” Although he was not sure 


| ple of what not to do in the management of 


| rank, the commission, whose co-chairmen 





A study urges a freer structure 


major university engages a study 

group to evaluate its operations. The 
result? Something earnest but tepid, un- 
likely to startle anyone, right? Not if it is 
the State University of New York. Last 
week a 15-member commission, appoint- 
ed by Chancellor Clifton R. Wharton Jr. 
to examine the largest U.S. public univer- 


port that called SUNY “an extreme exam- 


public higher education.” The report de- 
clared that SUNY is “the most overregulat- 
ed university in the nation.” The commis- 
sion blamed the university's charter, 
which set up SUNY 36 years ago to function 
as a State agency, like New York's prisons, 
rather than as a quasi-independent entity, 
the status of institutions like the Universi- 
ty of California. 

Largely as a consequence, SUNY’S 
trustees and the heads of its 64 campuses | 
have lacked the authority to build a first- 
class university. Even Chancellor Whar- 
ton cannot shift a secretarial position or 
substantially expand a department with- 
out permission from the state division of 
the budget. Tuition money is bled away to 
pay off old construction debts. And there 
is not enough new money to lure crack 
faculty or beef up the graduate curricu- 
lum. Under the dead hand of such regula- 
tions, continues the report, SUNY is*“‘well 
behind” other major public universities in 
research and graduate education. 

To move the university into the front 


are Ralph Davidson, chairman of the 
board of Time Inc., and Harold Enarson, 
president emeritus of Ohio State Universi- 
ty, makes 29 recommen- 
dations. The key one is 
“to restructure SUNY as a 
public benefit corpora- 
tion.” By this concept 
SUNY would become a 
semi-independent _ state 
body, with funds allocat- 
ed in block grants, under 
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New construction would 
be paid for by additional 
state revenues. Thus 
SUNY’s administrators 





‘ye 


Wharton 


and enough money to run the store. 

First reactions from Albany legisla- 
tors were supportive. Mark Siegel, chair- 
man of the assembly’s higher education 
committee, agreed that SUNY should no 


the only solution was a new structure, Sie- 
gel added, “if it takes a public benefit cor- 
poration to achieve decentralization and 
flexibility, then that is what we'lldo.” 
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High Tide on the Green River 


After nine years, a great new record from John Fogerty 





long time coming. Too long, by any 

reckoning, to wait for a new record by 
a man who has written some of the clear- 
est, most enduring songs in all of rock. But 
Centerfield, John Fogerty’s first album 
since 1975, sounds as if he has never been 
away: out of time but never out of touch. 
His music always seemed timeless any- 
how, torn out of some imaginary territory 
in rock’s persistent musical past, and it al- 
ways seemed natural. It still does. Only it 
has all come very hard 

In 1969, as the seminal force in 

Creedence Clearwater Revival, he 
sang, “The man from the magazine 
Said I was on my way/ Somewhere I 
lost connections/ I ran out of songs 
to play.” It was as if Fogerty had 
seen the future plain. Seven years 
later, that haunted little reverie from 
a tune called Lodi had turned into 
grim reality. He had lost out on- 
been done out of, he would say—mil- 
lions of dollars in a bitter wrangle 
with his money managers. He got 
jammed up legally, and creatively he 
had gone dead dry. 

For those who came in late: 
| there was no one in their time mak- 
ing better, stronger American rock 
‘n’ roll than Creedence Clearwater 
Revival. From 1968 through 1972, 
Creedence made seven albums that 
grossed worldwide upwards of $150 
million. Fogerty wrote and sang nine 
Top Ten singles in a period of three 
years. He had served a hitch in the 
Army Reserve in 1967, and Run 
Through the Jungle and Fortunate 
Son may have been the first songs 
about Viet Nam that sounded as if 
they could have been sung by sol- 
diers as well as peace marchers 





the situation any easier. The group dis- 
banded in 1972, and four years and two 
halfheartedly received solo albums later, 
Fogerty shut himself down. He did not 
stop making music—“Once you stop the 
next step is backward, and you're going to 
end up in a bar some place in Albuquer- 
que”’—but he did something much harder. 
He started all over again. 

“My creative switches had kind of 
gone off,” he says. “There wasan anvil over 
my head. I would owe music for the rest of 


John Fogerty at work, weapon of choice in hand 








bulletins from the legal and accounting 
fronts, and consequent flare-ups. Floor 
lamps were kicked, walls punched. “And | 
then Dad got mad” was the way his | 
daughter Laurie would polish off a family 
story. “But then, Dad was always mad.” 
Dad kept practicing, pressing. He did not 
write a song for something like eight 
years. Then the legal troubles started to 
clear up. Finally, Fogerty began to write. 
Growing up in El Cerrito, he and his 
brothers used to have sing-alongs with 
their mother and father in the car. Now, 
after he took his son Sean off to a drum 
lesson, he would pull his blue Toyota 
Landcruiser off the Eastshore Freeway 
onto a frontage road near the water, move 
over into the front passenger seat and 
work on some new tunes. It took five 
months to get enough material to 
play for the president | 
of Warner Bros. Records. “Well, 
Lenny,” Fogerty cracked, taking a 
seat in the executive office, “how 
does a 39-year-old has-been rock 
singer get you to listen to his rec- 
ords?” “I guess we'll just listen,” re- 
plied Lenny Waronker, who knows 
a good thing when he hears one. 
That day, he heard one right away. 
y favorite place in all the 


4é 

M world is Green River,” Fo- 
gerty will say. “My favorite musical 
spot was captured in that record.” 
Centerfield takes him right back 
there. This is Creedence territory re- | 
visited, redefined and redistributed 
over a different part of the map. The 
rhythmic tidal pull of the old band 
has been worked down to something 
homier, although no less funky. Fo- | 
gerty, who arranged, produced and | 
plays all the instruments on this al- 
bum, is less a one-man band than a 
single-engine soul train. Instrumen- 
tally, Fogerty will probably make no 
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“Put me in, Coach, I'm ready to play today.” 


There were three other members of | my life. Writing, the music, my under- | 


Creedence—Doug Clifford, Stu Cook and 
John’s brother Tom—but it quickly be- 
came clear that it was John’s band. This 
caused some resistance among the others. 
They were chafing against the autocracy 
of a young man whose Arcadian visions of 
a mythic America (Green River, Proud 
Mary) were as ample and unsentimental 
as his urban cameos (Down on the Corner), 
his musical allegories (Travelin’ Band), his 
raunchy rockers (Sweet Hitch-Hiker) and 
his heartsick love songs (Wrote a Song for 
Everyone). 

He was, in short, a great American 
songwriter, with the clean-cut narrative 
gifts of Chuck Berry, the honesty of a 
Hank Williams and the rave-up musical 
skills of a perfesser in a Saturday night 
juke joint. The guys in Creedence were 
good, but they were outclassed; almost 


anyone would be, but that did not make 


78 


standing of ‘arrange’ and ‘produce’ were 
gone. But I told myself that when I got good 


enough musically, it would come back. I | 


knew that if I kept working on the music, 
not getting somebody else to play bass or 
anything for me, that if I somehow under- 
stood the music again the way I did in the 
beginning, when it was so personal, when I 
did it with my own two hands, I knew that 
somehow each of the motions would help 
release me.” 

Every morning, Fogerty would slip 
into his tiny studio in El Cerrito, Calif., 
and practice. Guitar. Bass. Keyboards. 
Drums. He would go home for dinner, see 
his wife Martha and three children, then 
practice again into the night. On week- 


| ends he would practice in the TV room, 


| “where my family could see I was actually 


alive. I just had to get better and better.” 
During all this time, there were frequent 








| with such strangeness but, overall, fetches 


one ache with envy—‘I'm a pretty 
good bar band” is as far as he will 
push it—but as a writer, there is still no 
one around any better. | 
The record is full of sunlight and 
nightmare. Searchlight is one of Fogerty’s 
magisterially eerie songs. The album is 
charting nicely, and its first single, The 
Old Man Down the Road, is moving 
smartly toward the Top Ten. It sounds 
like nothing else on the radio, a swampy, 
spooky piece of back-country funk about 
a mojo man who becomes a figure of mys- 
tery, and of death. The record is laced 


up, even at its fiercest moments, a feeling 
of exuberance and release. “Put me in 
Coach/ I'm ready to play today” goes the 
chorus of the title cut. Just like Chuck 
Berry’s brown-eyed handsome man, John 
Fogerty is rounding third and heading 
for home. But this time he'll make it 
standing up. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/El Cerrito 
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Loy: tribute to a queen 


Her indelible mark was | 


made, ever so stylishly, as 
the sophisticated Nora 
Charles in the popular Thin 
Man movies. At New York 
City’s Carnegie Hall last week 
Robert Mitchum offered a loftier 
reason for Myrna Loy’s endur- 
ing appeal. “She just knew 
what makes a heroine, and 
what keeps a queen a queen,” 
said Mitchum, during a star- 
studded tribute to Loy by the 
Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. Looking 
frail but elegant at 79, Loy 
watched clips from her career, 
including Mr. Blandings Builds 
His Dream House (1948) and 
The Best Years of Our Lives 
(1946), then was treated to a 
screening of her 1932 film The 
Animal Kingdom, recently re- 
discovered in Warner Bros.’ 
vaults. 


What do Spider-Man, the 
Hulk and Mother Teresa have 


| in common? Why, their own 


L 


comic books, of course. This 
month the 1979 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner became the latest 
superhero to join the ranks 
of the Marvel Comics group. 


The 48-page magazine, titled | 


Mother Teresa of Calcutta, 
sells for $1.25 and chronicles 
the life of the champion of 
the destitute. Expecting super- 
sales (a 1982 John Paul Ul bio- 
comic has sold 750,000 copies), 
Marvel is distributing 250,000 
copies to U.S. _ parochial 
schools, newsstands and book- 
stores. Subjects under consid- 
eration for Marvelization: the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., 
Abraham Lincoln and Anne 
Frank. 
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Brown and Harris: only a game? 


When Pittsburgh Steeler 
Running Back Franco Harris 
was closing in on the 12,312- 
yd. National Football League 
career rushing record of Run- 
ner Turned Actor Jim Brown, 
Brown did not like it, and 
made some disparaging re- 
marks about his pursuer. As it 
turned out, Harris sputtered 
into retirement, while Chica- 
go’s Walter Payton broke the 
record. But last week Harris 
and Brown were pitting their 
muscles where their mouths 
once were, staging a two-day, 
four-event competition at 
Auantic City, NJ., for TV 
cameras and $100,000 worth 
of prizes. Oddsmakers figured 
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Marvel's Teresa: supersister 
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Harris, at 34, had the edge 
on his 48-year-old rival. 
Brown took the basketball and 
racquetball contests but lost a 
football match-up and the 40- 
yd. dash. The two divided the 
loot, but Harris won the right 
to challenge Payton later. 
rm 

Ever since he was invited to 
fly ona future space shuttle mis- 
sion, Republican Senator Jake 
Garn of Utah has “felt like my 
little kids waiting for Christ- 
mas—it seems like it’s never go- 
ing tocome.” Well, NASA didn’t 
want to tantalize the good Sena- 
tor too long, so last week camea 
surprise announcement: the 


neophyte astronaut will be the 





_— J 
Garn on NASA's treadmill 


seventh crew member on mis- 
sion 51-E, set for Feb. 20. The 
news came as Garn, 52, was 
spending five days being spun, 
treadmilled, pricked and prod- 
ded at the Johnson Space Cen- 
ter in Houston. Weightlessness, 
low-oxygen conditions and dis- 
orientation tests did not faze the 
longtime military and civilian 
pilot, who has logged more 
flight time (10,000 hours) than 
all but one of the 91 astronauts. 
After spending eleven minutes 
sealed in a large black bag 
to gauge claustrophobia, Garn 
quipped right-stuffily, “If they'd 
given mea few more minutes, I'd 
have fallen asleep.” 


It will not be his first por- 
trayal of a charismatic World 





Scott as i/ Duce 


War II figure, but this time 
George C. Scott, 57, has enlisted 
his talent on the other side of 
the trenches. The veteran actor 
is filming Mussolini: The Un- 
told Story, a seven-hour TV 
mini-series now shooting in 
Yugoslavia and Italy and ex- 
pected to air in the fall. To cap- 
ture the movements, gestures 


and stances of i/ Duce, Scott | 


watched hours of German, 


Italian and American news- | 


reels, much as he did while 
preparing to play General 
George S. Patton back in 1970. 
Scott, however, resists any 
comparison of the roles. Says 
he: “This is certainly challeng- 
ing, but I couldn’t say more so 
or less so.’ To be sure, the 
Fascist dictator will not be 
treated in the heroic manner of 
Patton. ‘We see him as the No 
1 Godfather of all time,” says 
Co-Executive Producer Ray- 
mond Katz. “We show him to 
be the son of a bitch he was.” 

— By Guy D. Garcia 


On the Record 


Fidel Castro, 57, during a meet- 
ing with Democratic Con- 
gressman Bill Alexander of 
Arkansas: “I am a Christian 
[because Christianity pro- 
vides] people with hard, con- 
crete values.” 


Stephen Spender, 75, British 
poet, chosen by the fashion 
fortnightly W as an exemplar 
of style, defining that quality: 
“Three parts natural grace, 
one part sense of period and 
two parts eccentricity.” 
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Seems Like Old Time 





Vintage wristwatches are up-to- 


46 ake, movement, rarity,” says Los 

M Angeles Lawyer Jack Quinn. 
| “That’s what the serious collector looks 
for.” Muses Hans Rohrer, a computer 
manager in Munich: “These pieces are re- 
verse time machines. They exude a fla- 
vor—even a musty smell—of yesterday, a 
bit of immortality.” Rohrer keeps all his 
yesterdays in a drawer at 
home. Quinn keeps the 
family immortality col- 
lection snug in a bank 
vault, although his jour- 
nalist wife Joan has been 
known to wear several 
pieces of it, simultaneous- 
ly, on her wrist. 

After years of neglect 
and ignominy, including 
having their movements 
cannibalized for spare parts and their 
cases melted down, old wristwatches, par- 
ticularly models made from the early 
1920s through the ‘40s, have come into 
their own. Auction houses are getting 





LeCoultre flip 


“record prices” for vintage Rolexes and | 


collectible Cartiers, according to Daryn 
Schnipper, a watch expert at Sotheby 
Parke Bernet. Sotheby's had four major 
auctions in New York in 1984 that promi- 
nently featured wristwatches; another, 
just last week, established several new 
highs including a record for a 1935 Cartier 
Tank ($10,000) 

It is eloquent testimony to the persis- 
tent high stylishness of premium wrist- 
watches that jewelry shops in Milan and 
Paris will display a 1920s Patek Philippe, 
made of platinum and curved to conform 
to the wrist, right next toa new gold model. 
Antique stores in London will sell, say, a 
reversible Jaeger-le Coultre or a vintage 
Audemars Piguet, with only two small 
windows at the top of the solid gold case, as 
objets of decorative jewelry, like a piece of 
Lalique crystal. On the tony reaches of 
Madison Avenue, Watch Entrepreneur 
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the-minute fashion 


Stewart Unger last fall opened Time Will 
Tell, a watch boutique that sells everything 
from period Cartier (a 1930 Tank at 
around $2,500) to certified Mickey Mouse 
watches ($500.) “The demand is just about 
to bubble over,” predicts Edward Faber, 
who shows a lavish collection of oldies in 
his jewelry gallery off Fifth Avenue. 
“These watches are still significantly 
underpriced.” 

Old wristwatches have been often on 
view in period movies like Chinatown and 
Chariots of Fire. They also show up with 
some regularity in fashion layouts of Gior- 
gio Armani, Ralph Lauren and Calvin 
Klein. The oldtimers first started to be- 
come salable, however, with the late '70s 


the flood of maddeningly accurate quartz 
and digital models available at the local 
pharmacy. “You can get a wafer-thin 
watch that keeps perfect time for $20 at a 
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Tony Di Leonardo tackles a tricky repair 
Something mechanical can be humanizing. 
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interest in retro clothes and in reaction to | 
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dime store,” scoffs Sig Shonholtz, who 
runs the Second Time Around Watch Co. 
in Los Angeles. “So what else is there? 
The only thing left is backlash. It’s hu- 
manizing to have something quirky and 
mechanical on your wrist.” | 

The cost of such humanization can be 
considerable: for example, a very nice but 
unexceptional Patek from the 1930s may 
start at $1,700. Fanatics point out that 
newer models are not only much more 
costly (the least expensive contemporary 
gold Patek retails in the neighborhood of 
$3,950) but, as a rule, are 
much less interestingly 
styled. “I respect the old 
watches for design, form 
and their personality and 
character,” says Unger. 
“They all have individ- 
uality, just like the people 
who choose them.” They 
can also have repair 
problems. Unger, like 
many other dealers, gives 
a year’s guarantee, but prospective own- 
ers may fairly be warned to line up a re- 
pair shop that knows how to do more than 
change a battery or install a new quartz 
movement. “Sometimes it’s difficult to 
find the parts for the old watches,” says 
Tony Di Leonardo of Manhattan’s highly 
regarded Raymond C. Falt watch compa- 
ny. “But the most trouble I see is from 
watches that have been handled by non- | 
professionals. Some watchmakers may do | 
more damage than the customer.” 

Di Leonardo and other experts can 
make a new part, or modify an existing 
one, but that is not always necessary. Pa- 
tek Philippe keeps an inventory of parts 
for even its old models and, like Rolls- 
Royce, stands ready to keep anything of 
its manufacture in good running order. A 
whim of fashion may have pushed vintage 
wristwatches to the forefront, but the 
grace and craft of some of the loveliest 
pieces give solid indication that after the 
whim has faded, these small elegances will 
indeed be truly timeless. | —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Dorothy Ferenbaugh/New York and 
Franz Spelman/Munich, with other bureaus 
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Primo Levi: from argon to zinc, each element has its function in his life 


Chemistry Becomes a Muse 


THE PERIODIC TABLE by Primo Levi; Schocken; 233 pages; $16.95 


any great writers have been obliged 

to moonlight, some at seemingly in- 
congruous occupations. Christopher Mar- 
lowe was a government spy, Henry Field- 
ing a criminal-court justice, Franz Kafka 
an insurance-company clerk and Herman 
Melville a customs inspector. Among liv- 
ing writers, Primo Levi has held perhaps 
the most improbable job. For two decades 
the Italian author worked as a commer- 
cial chemist, analyzing resins and rock 
samples for makers of varnish and other 
products. Can literature spring from such 
mundane matter? Chemistry would seem 
as impenetrable to the literary imagina- 
tion as lead is to the X ray. 

Nonetheless, as this affecting memoir 
demonstrates, chemistry in the right 
hands can be a powerful muse. For Levi, 
every compound has a distinctive person- 
ality. Hydrochloric acid “is one of those 
frank enemies that come at you shouting 
from a distance... After having taken in 
one breath of it you expel from your nose 
two short plumes of white smoke, like the 
horses in Eisenstein’s movies.” Chemis- 
try’s periodic table, which arranges the el- 
ements according to their atomic number, 
is Levi's metaphor for the relationships 
that compose a human life. The Periodic 
Table consists of 21 episodes, most of them 
autobiographical, named after elements 
from argon to zinc, each with its relative 
density, characteristic properties and 
unique function in the author’s remark- 
able life story. 

He begins with a loving re-creation of 
the small Jewish community in the north- 
west Italian region of Piedmont, where he 
was born in 1919. His ancestors resembled 
argon, the author explains, because it is an 
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inactive gas: “They were inert in their in- 
ner spirits, inclined to disinterested specu- 
lation, witty discourses, elegant, sophisti- 
cated and gratuitous discussion.” Like 
argon, the Piedmont Jews behaved eccen- 
trically, never combining with other ele- 
ments. They spoke the rough Piedmontese 
dialect inlaid with Hebrew—‘sacred and 
solemn, geologic, polished smooth by the 





Excerpt 


& In the Piedmont of the last 

century the trade in cloth 
was often in Jewish hands, and from 
it was born a kind of specialized 
sub-jargon which, transmitted by 
the clerks become owners in their 
turn, and not necessarily Jews, has 
spread to many stores in the field 
and still lives, spoken by people who 
are quite surprised if by chance they 
happen to find out that they are us- 
ing Hebrew words. Some, for exam- 
ple, still use the expression na vesta 
a kinim to describe a polka-dot 
dress: now, kinim are lice, the third 
of the ten scourges of Egypt, enu- 
merated and chanted in the ritual of 
the Jewish Passover. 

There is also a rather large as- 
sortment of not very decent terms, 
to be used . .. instead of curses, in 
which case, compared to the corre- 
sponding Italian and Piedmontese 
terms, they offer the advantage .. . 
of relieving the heart with- 5 ¥ 
out abrading the mouth. 
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millennia like the bed of a glacier.” As 
deftly translated by Raymond Rosenthal, 
the oddities of speech are a delight. So is 
the “inexplicable imprecation” for which 
Levi's great-grandfather was famous: 
“May he have an accident shaped like 
an umbrella.” 

Levi's initiation into chemistry’s or- 
dered universe came in the late 1930s as 
chaos threatened the world. While Musso- 
lini mimicked Hitler’s menacing rhetoric, 
the Jewish student sought relief in science 
from “all the dogmas, all the unproved af- 
firmations, and all the imperatives” of 
Fascism. His comrade in this search for 
verifiable values was Sandro, a peasant 
youth who later became a celebrated resis- 
tance fighter. Sandro dragged Levi on ex- 
hausting treks through mountain passes, 
up rock cliffs and over slopes of ice. “He 
felt the need,” Levi says, “to prepare him- 
self (and to prepare me) for an iron future, 
drawing closer month by month.” In 1944 
Sandro was executed by the Fascists, who 
left his body in the road. Levi's superb por- 
trait of him in the chapter titled “Iron” re- 
mains his indestructible monument. 

Levi also joined the anti-Fascist resis- 
tance, and in 1944 he was deported to 
Auschwitz. His experience in the death 


| camp is the subject of two haunting books, 


published in English as If This Is a Man 
(1959) and The Reawakening (1965). In 
The Periodic Table, the author once again 
stirs the embers of his agonized memory. 
The indomitable prisoner Alberto, a 
memorable figure in /f This Is a Man, re- 
emerges in the chapter “Cerium” to join 
Levi in a lifesaving enterprise. As a slave 
laborer in an Auschwitz chemical labora- 
tory, the writer stole some rods of iron- 
cerium, an alloy used to make flints for 
cigarette lighters. The flints that Levi and 
Alberto perilously whittled from the rods 
could be exchanged for bread in the camp. 
As Levi puts it, “The total: 120 flints, two 
months of life for me and two for Alberto, 
and in two months the Russians would 
have arrived and liberated us.” 

The last chapter is a meditation on 
carbon, “the element of life.” Levi traces 
the journey of a carbon atom from its orig- 
inal place in a limestone ledge. As 100 
years pass, the atom enters the lungs of a 
falcon, pauses in a sun-struck leaf and 
lodges in the eye of a moth. Finally it en- 
ters the author’s bloodstream and, ulti- 
mately, his brain. Levi closes his book 
with these words: The atom “is in charge 
of my writing . . . guides this hand of mine 
to impress on the paper this dot, here, 
this one.” 


Distillates of Levi's chemistry and life, | 


the potent images in this book illustrate 
the insight of that great master of the ex- 
tended metaphor, Herman Melville. In 


Moby Dick, Ahab reflects, “Not the small- | 


est atom stirs or lives on matter, but has its 


cunning duplicate in mind.” The Periodic | 


Table offers fresh proof of that assertion 
on every page. —By Patricia Blake 
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Skulduggery 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 

“THE BEACH OF FALESA”™ 

by Barry Menikoff 

Stanford; 199 pages; $24.50 

S ometime in 1891, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson completed a novella-length 

narrative about the South Pacific called 

The Beach of Falesd. By this time, the 

Scottish-born and immensely popular au- 

thor was living in Samoa, at a far remove 

from his publishers in London and New 

York City; an answer to a letter sent by 

steamer mail took three months to return. 


| Asa result, Stevenson delegated loose au- 
thority over his manuscripts to several 





getting into print and the payment of his 
royalties. But editors on both sides of the 
Auantic were perturbed by certain as- 
pects of The Beach. Changes were made 
by several hands to protect Victorian 
readers from tropical immoralities. When 
Stevenson finally saw the serialized ver- 
sion in a London newspaper, he com- 
plained of “the slashed and gaping ruins” 
| of what he had written. 

The tale of how this censorship oc- 
curred is the first and by far the longer 
part of this volume. Editor Barry Meni- 
koff, a professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, promises to reveal plenty of 
melodrama and skulduggery: “A story of 
stylistic abuse by printers and proofread- 
ers, of literary abuse by publishers, edi- 
tors, and friends, and finally of the abuse 
of art by Stevenson himself in sanctioning 

the publication ofa corrupt text.” 

Unfortunately, the evidence does not 
live up to these lurid claims. Menikoff de- 
votes 23 closely printed pages to the nefar- 
ious fiddling that went on with Steven- 
son's punctuation and spelling; the 
imposition of “house styles” by various 
publishers was, of course, common during 
Stevenson's lifetime, and is not entirely 
unheard of today. On a more substantive 
level, some sexual undertones in the story 
were muffled, and some mildly profane or 
irreligious sentiments were excised or ren- 
dered inoffensive. These changes now 
seem fatuous, but they did not accomplish 
what Menikoff asserts: “A finished and 
artistically sophisticated novel was re- 
duced to a vulgar and meretricious shad- 
ow of itself.” Henry James read this sup- 
posedly mutilated text and praised “an art 
brought to a perfection.” Critic George 
Lyman Kittredge went further, calling the 
work as published “almost as good a story 
as ever was written.” 

Fortunately, Menikoff includes the 
original version of The Beach of Falesd, 
which is roughly half as long as his schol- 
arly preface and many times as interest- 
ing. The story Stevenson intended is a bit 
grittier and more pungent than the one 
that appeared. A vagabond British trader 
named Wiltshire tells of being assigned to 
reopen a defunct post on a remote island. 








| confidants, to speed up both the process of | 








Stevenson, wife and native friend in Samoa 


He is befriended at first by a man called 
Case, who enjoys a trading monopoly. 


| Case persuades the newcomer to take up 


with Uma, a beautiful, half-naked native 
girl, and arranges a sham wedding cere- 
mony. Before long, Wiltshire falls in love 
with his concubine and marries her prop- 
erly; he also realizes that he and Case are 
deadly enemies. 

The plot resolves itself in an explosive 
manner worthy of the author of Treasure 
Island. But this novella was not aimed at 
children. Wiltshire is an intriguingly 
flawed hero, blunt of speech, violent in 
behavior and filled with prejudices 
against the “kanakas,” or natives: “It’s 
easy to find out what kanakas think. Just 
go back to yourself anyway round from 
ten to fifteen years old, and there’s an av- 
erage kanaka.” By putting such thoughts 
in such a character, Stevenson subtly 
questioned the white man’s fitness to in- 
vade and colonize the Pacific. The au- 
thor’s popularity prevented him from 
making this point as firmly as he wished; 
and the year after The Beach of Falesa 
appeared in book form, he was dead. It 
seems fitting that now, nearly a century 
later, he has the last word. —By Paul Gray 


Westward Ha 


THE LAUGHTER OF CARTHAGE 
by Michael Moorcock 
Random House; 561 pages; $17.95 





he author of dozens of books, Michael 

Moorcock, 45, is a British writing ma- 
chine who seems never to have been 
slowed by a rejection slip. He is aligned 
with the writers of science fiction’s so- 
called new wave, who have tried to merge 
futurism into the mainstream of modern 
literature. The Laughter of Carthage is a 
formidable example, a work in which sci- 
ence and technology are subordinated to 
narrative techniques not usually found in 
popular fiction. The style is better appreci- 
ated when the novel is considered as a con- 
tinuation of Moorcock’s Byzantium En- 


— 





dures (1982), a work of similar grand 
design that introduced the author’s crank 
hero, Maxim Arturovitch Pyatnitski. His 
opening line of the sequel: “I am one of the 
great inventors of my age. Rejected by its 
birthplace, my genius would otherwise be 
universally acknowledged.” 

Both books are cast as Pyatnitski’s 
memoirs of a life uprooted by the Russian 
Revolution. He brags of his exploits as a 
Don Cossack; he claims pure Russian 
blood and a batch of patents for airplanes 
and automobiles. But one can never be 
sure that anything Pyatnitski says is true. 
He is certainly an egomaniac and very 
likely mad; he is also a reactionary Tom 
Swift, an anti-Semite, a sybarite and a 
paranoiac with a gargantuan appetite for 
cocaine. 

Known simply as Pyat or cryptically 
as Pallenberg, Moorcock’s dubious hero 
was born on the first day of 1900 to a 
laundress and a “radical” father who 
stayed around just long enough to have 
his son circumcised. The mark of Abra- 
ham is Pyat’s secret shame and key toa 
mordant joke underlying The Laughter of 
Carthage. There is enough internal evi- 
dence (allusions and outbursts of Yiddish) 
to conclude that Pyatnitski’s gene pool is 
thoroughly integrated. Rabid anti-Semi- 
tism is his way of denying the past and 
advancing his career as scientist and gen- 
tleman. There is also ample indication of 
a thin line between deceit 
and self-delusion. 

To sustain such a 
character for nearly 1,000 
pages, Moorcock pro- 
vides an exotic itinerary, 
a robust cast of opportun- 
ists and scoundrels, and a 
series of dangerous ad- 
ventures and sexual esca- 
pades. Pyat’s first stop on 
his flight from Bolshe- 
vism is Istanbul, a teem- 
ing cosmopolis of thieves 
and whores but also a site idealized as the 
bastion of a once glorious Christendom. 
From there, the grotesque innocent moves 
west through Rome, Paris, New York 
City and Hollywood. 

Movieland is the ideal roost for a 
young refugee with big ideas. “Do not lis- 
ten to the envious and the insensate,” 
warns Pyat. “The illusion of Hollywood is 
thoroughly tangible.” Anything is possible 
with the Old World in ruins, and Pyat will 
try anything. He buys a 13-year-old pros- 
titute and reinvents her as a lost soul mate 
from his Russian childhood; he tours the 
US. as a lecturer for the Ku Klux Klan. 

Moorcock takes large risks. An ego- 
maniac with repugnant views is hard to 
take at great length. There is a predictable 
pattern to Pyat’s adventures as child of 
the century. But there are rewarding de- 
tours: Moorcock’s lush descriptions of 
landscapes and the world’s great cities, 
and a parade of characters that would feel 
at home in the novels of Dickens, Nabo- 
kov and Henry Miller. —B8y&.Z. Sheppard 
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he art of tapestry weaving, which is as 

old as civilization itself, reached an 
aesthetic peak during the Renaissance, es- 
pecially in the manufactory founded by 
the Parisian dye worker Jean Gobelin. In 
that era, no European palace was deemed 
properly palatial without its Gobelins in 
halls and stairways. 

Nowadays tapestry weavers try to 
make modern corporate headquarters 
look properly palatial. And where the Re- 
naissance craftsmen typically copied fam- 
ous works by painters like Raphael, most 


those 20th century painters and sculptors 
who have worked in an abstract mode. 
Their credo is “honest” use of materials. It 
is “dishonest” to use fibers as if they were 
paint, to represent specific images. 

One of the most prominent and popu- 
lar of U.S. weavers, Helena Hernmarck, 
has set herself totally against this modern 
orthodoxy. Hernmarck weaves an un- 
abashed photorealism, often actually 
working from photographs. This may 
sound like kitsch. But when observed and 
contemplated day in, day out, Hern- 
marck’s transformations of photo images 
into large wool, linen and cotton thread 
weavings are often stunning and always 
pleasurable artistic experiences. They are, 
in fact, a sort of return to the pictorial tap- 
estry tradition of the Renaissance. 

Hernmarck’s work often conveys high 
emotional drama. In Sailing, which she 
created in 1976 for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, it is the drama of grand 
romantic painting. A ship’s sails billow to 
their utmost; the sailors on deck strain as 
fiercely as the wind itself. By contrast, her 


contemporary weavers follow the lead of | 


giant (20 ft. by 11 ft.) tapestries Poppies 
and Bluebonnets (1979) for an office build- 
ing in Dallas have the lazy, midsummer- 
day haze of a Monet. 

Such works faithfully reproduce the 
characteristics of a camera’s-eye view, in- 
cluding the out-of-focus background and 
prismatic light blurs, but the effect is dif- 
ferent from photos and even more so from 
painted murals. The weaving process, 
with its interlaced wefts and warps, gives 
the fabric a subtle play of light and shade 
and adds the fascination of texture. Hern- 
marck’s tapestries thus add warmth, a re- 
minder of nature, to the sometimes chill 
corporate setting, enhancing the architec- 
ture rather than merely decorating it. 

In addition, representational themes 
enable Hernmarck to create tapestries 
with a specific meaning for their place 
and purpose. She works out the theme, as 
well as the size and general character of 
her work, in consultation 
with the companies and 
architects she works for. 
She prefers to have her S! 
tapestries considered at gps 
the very inception of a 
building as an integral 
part of its design. A good 
example is the piece that 
earned her national re- 
nown in 1973, the Carp 
tapestry, which she wove 
for the Deere & Co. head- 
quarters in Moline, IIL, 
designed by Eero Saari- 
nen. The theme was sug- 
gested by then Deere 
Board Chairman Wil- 
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Sailing, 1976, at the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: an unabashed realism that returns to the pictorial traditions of the Renaissance 


Painting Pictures with Fabric 


Helena Hernmarck’s tapestries enhance corporate architecture 
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liam Hewitt because the company had just 
received a gift of 300 colorful carp for its 
pond from its Japanese supplier. Hern- 
marck wove a shimmering multicolored 
hanging that appears translucent and can 
be viewed from both sides, as if the spar- 
kling fish were swimming in water. 

The Swedish-born Hernmarck, 43, 
works with two assistants in a large studio 
in Ridgefield, Conn., where she lives with 
her husband, Industrial Designer Niels 
Diffrient. The studio features a wall with 
99 bins storing some 2,000 hues of dyed 
wool. Some of her tapestries have used as 
many as 550 colors. An average lobby wall 
hanging takes her six months to weave; 
from the first conception to installation is 
usually a year and a half. 

Owner and president of Helena Hern- 
marck Tapestries, Inc., Hernmarck is as 
meticulous in her business methods as in 
her art. She started her career in the 1960s 
by systematically canvassing the country’s 
leading architects, who in turn put her in 
touch with their corporate clients. She can 
make an effective presentation in exactly 
five minutes and prides herself on working 
strictly within budget and 
schedule. 

Now Hernmarck feels 
ready to try something 
new in addition to her 
corporate commissions. 
Says she: “I think I want 
to start doing smaller, 


HOS G08 


residential work on a 
speculative basis.” A 
different scale might 


lead her to interesting 
new forms. But corporate 
America will continue to 
want its Hernmarcks, 
much as European royal- 
ty wanted its Gobelins. 

— By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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Acapitalist (Penn) and an idealist (Hutton) plan the ultimate frat-house prank 


The Hardy Boys Turn Traitor 





THE FALCON AND THE SNOWMAN 


Directed by John Schlesinger; Screenplay by Steven Zaillian 


ice young men from good families, 

Chris Boyce and Daulton Lee had 
known each other since their days as altar 
boys in a decorous Los Angeles suburb. At 
21, Chris, an expert falconer, got a job at 
TRW, the aerospace and electronics be- 
hemoth. Within a few months, after a cur- 
sory security check and at a weekly salary 
of $140, he was helping monitor some of 
the CIA’s most embarrassing top secrets, 
including dirty tricks directed against 
Australia’s Labor government. By this 
time Daulton was an important man in his 
own right, in his own eyes: he had estab- 
lished a lucrative trade in cocaine and her- 
oin, living high on the profits and slick- 
talking his way past a judicial system as 
indulgent as his parents. Soon, the rene- 
gade idealist and the venture capitalist 
joined forces to foul up the system by sell- 
ing U.S. spy satellite codes to Soviet emis- 
saries in Mexico City. What delicious re- 
venge on America’s bland malevolence 
and institutional incompetence! What an 
entrepreneurial scam—the ultimate frat- 
house prank. 

The exploits of Boyce and Lee, who 
were arrested and convicted in 1977, in- 
spired a bestselling book by Robert Lind- 
sey and now John Schlesinger’s movie 
version. In An Englishman Abroad, the 
1983 BBC-TV film he directed from Alan 
Bennett’s script, Schlesinger painted a 
wry, rueful portrait of the British spy— 
Guy Burgess, retired to Moscow—as a 
displaced person, isolated from his best 
friends and instincts. Chris Boyce (Timo- 
thy Hutton) feels isolated too, trapped in 
America; but here Schlesinger dares not 
flirt with political or visual subtlety. Ev- 
eryone is an oaf but our lad. Mom (Joyce 
Van Patten) is dithery, and Dad (Pat Hin- 





gle) scares the falcon, and Chris’ girl- 
friend (Lori Singer) is one big vacant Cali- 
fornia erogenous zone. His treason is 
pinned on mid-America, not so much for 
the evil of its ways as for the banality of its 
style. Affluence is flatulence; good inten- 
tions are to laugh at; filial piety is worth 
nothing but betrayal. 

Like Chris and Daulton, the movie 
must escape the society it loathes before it 
can soar or score. The Soviet embassy in 
Mexico City is alive with swarthy-suave, 
worldly-wise apparatchiks (led by David 


| Suchet), alternately amused and baffled 


by the bravado of Daulton (Sean Penn), a 
kid who has always had his way and can- 
not be intimidated by any old nuclear 
power. “O.K.,” he barks when they cross 
him, “from now on I do my business with 
the Chinese!’ Sporting a cad’s mustache 
and Walter Denton’s whiny voice, Penn is 
a funny, harrowing wonder of energy. No 
other young actor so cunningly combines 
the mannerist danger of the Brando—De 
Niro school with the articulate assurance 
of a stand-up comic. Hutton is just as fine 
in a role that demands—and gets—caged 
heat, the taste of a soul gone sour, sanctity 
imploding into rage. He and Penn are the 
only compelling reasons to see a film that 
is oddly engrossing in spite of itself. 

In 1980 Chris Boyce escaped from 
Lompoc federal prison and lived on the 
lam, as a bank robber and fisherman, for 
19 months before his capture. To many of 
those he met then, he is still a friend, and 
maybe a hero. That story could make for a 
sequel—The Falcon Strikes Back, per- 
haps?—superior to the original movie. The 
early careers of Chris and Daulton prove 


that truth is stranger, and more thrilling, | bar counter (and over a passed-out cus- 
—By Richard Corliss | tomer), the Coens’ camera is a partici- 
4 


than docu-drama. 
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Same Old Song | 


BLOOD SIMPLE 
Directed by Joel Coen; Screenplay 
by Joel Coen and Ethan Coen 





he setting is a town off the dirt road 

from Southwest Nowhere, but the 
emotional topography bears the mark of 
James M. Cain. A scorching sun boils the 
conversation into lies and insults; on the 
hot, empty nights there is little for a wom- 
an to do but cheat on her husband, and lit- 
tle for the husband to do but plot his mor- 
tal revenge. It sounds all too familiar: the 
slapping of thigh on thigh, the contagious 
guilt of working-class adulterers, the ge- 
ometry of ricocheting recriminations, fate 
twisting duplicitous lovers slowly in the 
wind—The Postman with Body Heat 
Rings Double Indemnity. 

Not this time. Blood Simple (the title 
comes from Dashiell Hammett) works 
terse, elegant variations on a theme as old 
as the Fall; it subverts the fi/m noir genre 
in order to revitalize it; it offers the satis- 
factions and surprises of a conniving visu- 
al style. Most important, it displays the 
whirligig wit of two young men—Joel 
Coen, 30, a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity film school, and his brother Ethan, 
27—in a debut film as scarifyingly assured 
as any since Orson Welles was just this 
wide. 

The put-upon husband in this galva- 
nizing redneck gothic is Julian Marty 
(Dan Hedaya); he owns a roadside bar 
and moves and thinks with a gorilla’s 
heavy resolve. His wife is Abby (Frances 
McDormand), whose sexual desperation 
has drawn her into a liaison with Ray 
(John Getz), a bartender at Marty’s place. 
They may not have much more in com- 
mon than boredom, but it beats sleeping 
alone, or with Marty. The 
cuckold is aware of this, 
so he hires a mean, giggly 
detective (M. Emmet 
Walsh) to kill them. The 
detective has a better 
idea. He'll kill his client 
instead, pocket the ten 
grand and frame the in- 
tended victims as the 
murderers. Just two prob- 
lems: Ray, not the police, 
finds Marty’s corpse; and 
Marty is not quite dead. 
So Ray, thinking that 
Abby did the deed to be with him, must 
finish the detective’s messy job. 

Here is film noir stripped down to its 
basics—a road, a bar, a motel, an affair, a 
private eye, a murder, a pinwheeling se- 
ries of betrayals—then customized with 
camera style. Strapped to a car fender, or 
sauntering at ankle level through a rowdy 
party, or tracking smoothly down a long 
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pant in the action, and worlds hipper 
than anyone on-screen. “Hi, I’m here,” it 
as much as says, “and I’m soooo smart.” It 


and time, then solves them with an origi- 
nality that hits the viewer like a rabbit- 
punch line. The lovers repose in bed, a 
turnstile fan lazing above them, Venetian 
blinds notching shadows on their backs, 
and outside their window looms the de- 
tective. For a moment the low growl of 
Marty’s backyard incinerator can be 
heard, and then the screen whitens in an 
atomic flash, as if the lovers had been cre- 
mated. It is the flash of the detective’s 
camera. 

Blood Simple has plenty of flash—the 
sort of cinema virtuosity that can be over- 
praised precisely because it is so difficult to 
describe. Just as easily, the movie can be 
underrated as a film-school exercise, with 
visual strategies reminiscent of both Ter- 
rence Malick and Sergio Leone, and a gris- 
ly climax that borrows from Psycho and 
Ministry of Fear. But Blood Simple infil- 
trates the central nervous system even as it 
opens the cultist’s sharp eye. Watch this 
film, and these film makers, closely. Nei- 
ther will disappoint. —R.C. 


Peg-Legged 


THAT’S DANCING! 
Directed and Written by Jack Haley Jr. 





n dance, the human body defies gravity, 

time and its own limitations; it is man’s 
most eloquent leap toward godliness. Al- 
mosta century of the art on film—from the 
cooch dancers of the 1890s to the break- 
dancers of the 1980s, from the debonair 
Fred Astaire to the all-pro running back 
Gene Kelly—has immortalized that leap. 
So there is no need for this coffee-table film 
to strain as mightily as it does to present 
itself as a class act. That's Dancing! may 
display Grecian urns to establish the art’s 
ancient pedigree; it may keep referring to 
movies as “the motion picture”; its narra- 
tion may drone on with the doughy porten- 
tousness of elegies on Oscar night. But this 
compilation of a thousand or so flying feet 
shows its class only when it shuts up and 
lets Astaire put a shine on his shoes or Bus- 
by Berkeley deploy his battalion of cho- 
rines in giddily precise formations or the 
Nicholas Brothers take flight and dare 
each other to come down first. 

Because the producers determined not 
to duplicate any footage from That's Enter- 
tainment, | and 2, some of the best dance 
sequences in Hollywood history are miss- 
ing. The segment devoted to MGM musi- 
cals offers not highlights but footlights; As- 
taire’s nonpareil work with Ginger Rogers 
is stinted (Pick Yourself Up, but not Never 
Gonna Dance); Cyd Charisse never gets to 
wrap her mile-long gams around any mere 
male; and Rita Hayworth doesn’t exist. 
This is filmed dance with one leg tied be- 
hind its back. Still, hobble as it does, That's 
Dancing! provides young moviegoers with 
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Triumph of a Hacker Sleuth 





How a Minnesota teen-ager cracked a sex-offense case 


Ps Leppik will never forget the day 
in 1983 when she opened the front 
door of her house in suburban Golden Val- 
ley, Minn., and found three Minneapolis 
police detectives waiting outside. Some- 
one with a home computer and modem 
had tapped into the computer of a Minne- 
apolis bank by telephone, and police had 
traced the calls to her 14-year-old son Pe- 
ter. “My heart stopped,” she says. “But I 
was confident from the beginning that he 
hadn't done anything malicious. I have 
lots of faith and trust in Peter.” No 
charges were filed against Leppik, and his 


Whiz Kid Leppik with the tool of his trade 
The evidence was locked in the floppy discs. 





mother’s faith was dramatically rewarded 
last week when his latest exploits brought 
strangers of another sort to her door: re- 
porters and camera crews eager to learn 
how the precocious lad, now 15, had be- 
come a hacker hero, helping the Minne- 
apolis police in a case against a suspected 
child molester. 

Last month a 37-year-old Minneapo- 
lis computer programmer was arrested on 
charges of sexual misconduct with a 13- 
year-old boy. In the man’s home, police 
found a Tandy Radio Shack TRS-80 
Model III computer and several dozen 
floppy disks, which they suspected might 
contain incriminating evidence. The sus- 
pect, however, had “locked” his disks with 
a special software program. Only someone 
who knew his six-letter password, which 
he refused to reveal, could read the infor- 
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computer expert, Officer Robert Huber, 
was not familiar with the Radio Shack 
computer system, but knew someone who 
might be: Peter Leppik, whom he had met 
during the bank escapade and since be- 
friended. After all the unfavorable stories 
about computer kids, says Huber, “it 
seemed like an ideal time to have a young 
person like Peter do something positive 
for the community.” 

The police drove Leppik to a nearby 
Radio Shack store, which had offered the 
use of one of its machines. It took him less 
than half an hour to familiarize himself 
with the TRS-80 disk operating system, 
the master program that tells a computer 
how to store and retrieve data. Says Lep- 
pik: “I realized right away that there was 
no way I could get the password by trying 
to guess it, so I had to find a way around 
it.” After loading the data from an operat- 
ing system disk (used for such housekeep- 
ing chores as making back-up copies of 
valuable disks) into the computer, he 
placed a disk belonging to the suspect in 
one of the machine’s disk drives, and a 
blank disk in the other. He then called up 
the operating system’s menu, which lists 
on the screen all of the commands the sys- 
tem responds to. One after another, he 
typed the commands into the computer. 
When he typed BACKUP, the computer re- 
sponded by asking for the unknown pass- 
word. The same thing happened when he 
typed COPY. 

Finally, Leppik tried CONVERT, a pro- 
gram that Radio Shack distributed in 
1982 when it introduced a new version of 
its operating system. It converts files writ- 
ten under the old version to the format 
used by the new one. But, as Leppik dis- 
covered, Radio Shack had neglected to 
build into CONVERT the password-protec- 
tion feature. As a result, at the command 
CONVERT, the computer whirred obedi- 
ently, picking up the data from the locked 
disk and transferring it in the new format 
to a blank disk. From there, Leppik was 
able to retrieve it and display it on the 
screen. Only 45 minutes had elapsed from 
the time he entered the store. 

The content of the first suspect disk 
turned out to be a “diary” containing 
page after page of sex-related material 
that included male first names, general 
locations and descriptions of sex acts 
written in graphic detail. If the accounts 
on the disks prove to be fact, not fantasy, 
police will use them to bring additional 
charges against their suspect. Leppik, 
meanwhile, is trying to keep things in per- 
spective and “not get a swelled head.” Says 
he: “I'm still doing the dishes and making 








the chance to see old masters playing | mation they contained. my own bed.” — By Philip Elmer-De 
God’s music with their feet. —RC. The police department's resident by piso — Witt. 
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“Hope” is the thing with feathers— 
That perches in the soul— 
And sings the tune without the words— 
And never stops—at all— 

—Emily Dickinson 


here are usually two crude drawings, side by side. Mr. Be- 

fore, the bald-headed man on the left, stares glumly into a 
future of rejection, loneliness and despair. No bright-eyed new 
friends for him. Mr. After, who has doused himself with Yuppie- 
goo, now sprouts a coiffure worthy of Mick Jagger, and he smiles 
toward a future of romance and success. Dom Pérignon in the Ba- 
hamas, white tie. Yours for only $1.98, or some such, say those 
little ads that have long appeared, along with offers of trusses and 
tattooing kits, in the back pages of the hairier 
men’s magazines. 

No longer. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration announced last, week that it intends to 
ban all over-the-counter cures for baldness 
(along with a number of alleged aphrodisiacs 
and other worthless nostrums). It is not ban- 
ning any prescription drugs, notably minoxidil, 
an anti-high-blood-pressure medication that 
Upjohn is now testing on baldness. Nor is it op- 
posed to hair transplants. It is forbidding only 
those obscure salves and creams that falsely 
promise an end to baldness. “These products 
do not prevent hair loss or grow hair,” said an 
FDA spokesman, Edward R. Nida. “How you 
lose or keep your hair depends on how wisely 
you choose your parents. For the most part it is 
hereditary.” 

Fair enough. It is part of the FDA’s job to 
protect us from snake-oil salesmen. The Gov- 
ernment quite rightly went to court to make 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills stop implying that 
they had anything to do with liver function 
(they are now advertised as a laxative). And we 
now know that Lydia Pinkham’s soothing syr- 
up, once a favorite remedy for women’s ills of 
all sorts, was 20% alcohol. The FDA argues, as 
do most doctors, that ineffective medications 
can be harmful because they tend to prevent a 
patient from seeking effective treatment. It is 
on that ground that the agency has fought against letting cancer 
victims be treated with apparently worthless products like Lae- 
trile, even when the patients want them and claim to feel im- 
provement. But baldness? Do furtive applications of Yuppiegoo 
really prevent a bald man from seeking more serious treatment? 
Does he really need serious treatment at all? 

There is one school of thought, inhabited mainly by bald 
men, which claims that bald is beautiful. Bald men are alleged to 
be volcanoes of libidinous energy. Think of Yul Brynner, think 
of Kojak, think of Picasso goatishly chasing girls at 90. But de- 
spite such supposed proclivities, bald men are also said to look 
wise (think of Henry James or Oswald Spengler) and statesman- 
like (John Glenn?). All well and good, but prejudices persist. 
Given a choice, Frank Sinatra decided on hair transplants, and 
Burt Reynolds acquired a toupee. When are we likely to elect our 
next bald President? 

Right or wrong, a large number of sedately bald men would 
rather look like some wild-haired rocker, Bruce Springsteen, say. 
When the Washington Hospital Center asked for volunteers to 
test the effects of minoxidil, 10,000 hopefully offered themselves. 
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Hope Sprouts Eternal 


One hundred were chosen; the other 9,900 were left to console 
themselves with Yuppiegoo and daydreams. And that is what 
the FDA, ignoring President Reagan’s preaching against Govern- 
ment regulation, seems to be heartlessly and needlessly trying to 
regulate out of existence. 

The daydreamer dreams of miracles, dreams that the impossi- 
ble will somehow turn out not to be impossible. The Man of La 
Mancha is one of his heroes; so are Walter Mitty and the would-be 
outfielder in Damn Yankees. In more religious times, mysterious 
alterations of the usual suggested divine intervention, or at least 
the help of a saint, but both church leaders and philosophers tend 
to be skeptical about these things. Proofs are demanded, testimo- 
nies weighed. Still, the streets of Lourdes are lined with stores sell- 
ing rows and rows of bottled water from the grotto, and the grotto 
itself bristles with the crutches discarded by 
those who walked away. How would the FDA 
rule on the efficacy of such water? 

It is easy enough to hope when there is some 
reason for hope. That is what guides nations, 
founds corporations and reaches all the standard 
milestones of progress. But it is unreasoning 
hope, futile hope, doomed hope that occasionally 
expresses the poetry of surprise. If everyone sub- 
scribed entirely to the rule of common sense, the 
world would be a quite different place. Christo- 
pher Columbus would probably have looked to 
the Western horizon and told his crew, “There 
doesn’t seem to be anything in sight. Let’s turn 
around and go home.” 

Military campaigns would have ended dif- 
ferently. George Washington, surveying his 
ragged forces at Valley Forge, would have sur- 
rendered. So would Winston Churchill in the 
early days of 1941. The march of industrial 
technology would have zigzagged. Thomas 
Alva Edison, after spending $40,000 to test 
umpteen hundred possible filaments for an 
electric light, would have shrugged and said, “I 
give up. Nobody will ever figure this out.” 

Most of the heroes of literature would have 
been far less heroic. Romeo would have said to 
Juliet, “You're a neat girl, but I don’t think our 
families are ever going to let us get married. 
Maybe we should split up.” Captain Ahab 
would have given up whaling and retired to grow petunias in a 
suburb of New Bedford. 

These changes apply even to the nonheroic aspects of daily 
life. If common sense invariably outweighs uncommon hope, 
some consequences are deplorably certain: 
>» When the astrological column in the newspaper, the one that 
nobody really believes, says that a handsome stranger will soon 
appear, no handsome stranger will appear. 
> The lottery ticket bought by some ailing grandmother who 
needs money for an operation will not win. 
> A penny thrown in a fountain will make a soft plink, then sink 
to the bottom and lie there helping to clog the drains, nothing 
more. 
>» When Yuppiegoo is rubbed on that bald spot on the back of 
the head, nothing will happen. 

If hoping for the impossible is often foolish, it is still preferable 
to its opposite, which is despair, and the numbness that accompa- 
nies despair. Dante knew well what he was saying when he report- 
ed that the words “Abandon hope, all ye who enter here!” ap- 
peared over the gateway to the Inferno. —By Otto Friedrich 
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What good Is a car 
igre |Ree\e) om tne] <c¥iaie 
the next century, if you 
cant get past the first 


The new Volkswagen Jetta 
aval offers the longevity European 
PMcoleleRecleRele-Eicliielie Riel ae 
eyale-WAiil-le-MiilelaceliMeclakelivolgc MIME) leas Maelo baclace| 
as reliable as a VW. We tested it through 3.7 million miles 
of hell and high water. To prove its durability, we back it 
with our new 2-year Unlimited- mileage Protection Plan: 
Jetta. Because a car can’t get you to the next city, let 
alone the next century, if you can’t afford the car. 
4) It’s not a car. 
<r te ae vomswagen. 
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UNEXPECTED PLEASURE 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Surprising richness in an ultra low tar. 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





